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Ig whose black boiling surge we are soon te be hurled— 


3 An4 God's broken images scatter the plain. 


| From the valley, and rifts 
Round the hill, where we stand like a pall for the world; | 


Shows the billows of men, | 
Redily and dimly. 


Why stumble so, Ned? 
He's dead! 


Husht, Do mot speak to me! 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, 8, 1864. 


UNION ALONG THE WHOLE 


divisions in the Union ranks are, as 

we have been always sure they would be, 
healed. Mr. Fxumowr has withdrawn his name | 
from the canvass in a letter far from magnani- 
mous. Mr. Cocmawx has taken strong ground | 


against the Chicago principles and candidates. | | 


But much more important is the fact that Mr. 


Case, Mr. Wabe, and Mr. Worrer Davis 


have waived their differences with the Admin- 
istration upon certain points of policy, and rec- 
ognizing that there are, and can be, but two 
parties in this contest, are devoting themselves 
earnestly to the triumph of the Union and the 
Government as represented by Anranam Lix- 
and ANDREW JOHNSON. 

This frank and hearty union for the sake of | 
union is but-one of the innumerable augaries 
of success whieh are every where revealing 
themselves. The doubt of a few weeks since 
has entirely disappeared, The uncertainty has 
been utterly dissipated by the Chicago Conven- 
tion and its candidates—one of whom is an hon- 
est and confessed secessionist, while the other 
looks for his support to the party which either 
justifies or excuses the rebellion. . 

Until the Chicago party made their plattorm - 
and nominations. there was a chance, 
not much hope, that they might take the path 


which any truly great leader would have seen | 


to be the only possible way to success; and the 
dowbt in the public mind a-few weeks since 
arose from the uncertainty whether they would 
do this. If Dorcras had been living the Chi- 


cago Convention would not have been managed | 
by the men who controlled it, nor. would it have | 


hoped to carry a Presidential election by. ap- 
pealing to national cowardice and relying upon 
national disgrace. The nomination of Mr. 


PENDLETON, an extreme State-Sovereignty man, { 


was the victory of C. CaLnoun over 


DREW Jackson, of Nullification over Union; | 


and in surrendering to the ghost of Carnoun 
and the threats of South Carolina, the Chi- 
cago party, usurping the name of Democracy, 
surrendered the Nation, the Union, 
Government. | 

It was evident that the public mind would be 
relieved by the action of the Convention. If 
by any miracle it should pronounce for a more 
vigorous war and for the emancipation policy, 
as a ground of permanent peace, and nominate 


a man like General IDrx, any! loyal man, as we | 
have before said, would feel) that the canvass | 


“was only a generous rivalry of patriotism. Yet 
such an action as this was no more to be rea- 
sonably expected from a Comve tion officered 
and managed as the Chicago ass2mbly was sure 
to be—and as it was—than fidelity to the Union 


people do not wish well to the rebellion—they 

| do bélieve that the Government’ has the right 
and the power to maintain fteelf, and they do 
not desire a counter-revolntion to help Davis. 
And as they are now shut-up: to, a. choice be- 
tween Lrxcors and Jotiwson anid 
and Pexpieton, seeing in the two first-named 
men whom 


and the | 


men: at the North who wish well to the rebellion 
—then who, with Mr. Perwpietox, deny the 


federates—and nobody denies that all such per- 
sotis are ardent supporters of and 
Pexpigton. Bat the mass of the American 


| 
3 


generous ,” there has been a 
of cant from the mouths of the rebel civil chiefs 
and military leaders, as well as from all their 
friends at the North.and in 

_. The war has been described as ‘‘fratricidal,” 
‘“sanguinary,” “inhaman,” 


ing fight as Suertpan is 
**f-j-g-h-t, kill”—until they do choose to stop, 
General Suerman says to the Mayor of 
the land 

‘firms and approves: “‘ War is cruelty and 
can not refine it: and those who brought war 


on our country deserve all the curses and male- 
dictions a people can pour out,,.... You might as 


home to you you feel very differentyou depre- 
cate its horrors, but did not feel them when you 


was to be expected in Davis or Toomas. Still 


Sent car-loads of soldiers and ammunition, and 


| and their platform, and ‘their. 


| his course in. te 


A ery 


tuc 


can 
feached through Uiiion 4nd war, and 


Srexman says: thus. 


the wmearizies But riot to me, who seen 


these things.:.... If we must be enemies, Jet-us be. 
men and fight it out.as we propose to-day, and 
not deaf in sach hypocritical appeals to God and 


~Bighting is bad enough. under any ¢irctm- 


A QUESTION AND ‘AN- ANSWER. 
Mr. James Goururre, one of the makers of 


| the Chicago platform, asks, in a late speech in 


Indiana, Who..dapes. say that. we shall . not 
have peace upon the basis of the integrity of the 
Federal Union ?”° ™ 
Mr. Georce H. Pexpterox, who, with Gen- 
eral Gzorce B. stands upon Mr. 
Gururm’s platform, and for whom, as Vice- 
President of the United States, Mr. Guruerz 
intends to vote, isthe man who dares to say it. 
Mr. Pexpreton says frankly: ‘‘If your differ- 
reconcile them, then, gentlemen, let the seced- 
ing States depart in peace.” | 
’ ‘That is-peace upon the basis of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Mr. Goruem is answered 


NO ESCAPE. 
nominations who say that it is unfair to charge 
them with practical disunionism. They declare 
that they -re as good Union men as aré to be 
found. They point to M‘CLELLan’s letter, and 
insist that it is a Union letter. 

But these gentlemen will remember that 
called himself very loudly ‘‘a 
Union man” in 1860. His supporters were in- 
dignant if they were charged with want of fideli- 
ty to the Union; and they declared that they 
were, in fact, the only National party. , 

So to claim to be a Union man is not enough. 
And if any voter sincerely® believes that the 
Union ought to be and can be maintained, and 
the authority of the Government re-established 
over the whole country, and that the war should 
be prosecuted until that result is achieved, how 
ean he conscientiously support a\nomination 
which, to'say the least, is only half-way for the 


} Union? Suppose Getieral could be 


separated from his supporters, and their leaders, 
policy — which 
comprise all the disanion elements in the coun- 
try—how can he be torn from his companion 
upon the ticket? Mr, C. 
kicks over the platform—does he also kick over 
one of the candidates upon it? He knows, and 
every body Knows, that M‘C.ie ian can not be 


yoted for without If 
shouldbe elected and die—as Presidents Har- 


mison and Tartor did—then Mr. Pexpurron 
becomes President, and he will have beén made 


4 so by the votes.of Mr, Woop, Mr. Wiernkop, 


Rrapers, and their friends. The 


ver conduct war purely with a view to perfect 
So in his reply to Hoov’s 


| true and trie@a Union man in the chair as if | 


such a risk as that of ele- 
vating Mr. Pewpieron to the Presidency? 
There is only one way, and that is by saying, 
well, General isn’t going to 
die.” Possibly; but still even he may be mor- 
tal; and if it should turn out that he was, how 
could any sincere Unionist ever excuse himself 
to his own heart for elect a President 


who believes that Jzrrzrson Davis is perfectly 


right? Let Union men, whatever their per- 
sonal preferences may be, ponder.the following 
extracts, and remember that, if they vote at all, 
they must vote for one or the other of the speakers. 

In the Congress of 1860-61 Mr. Pexnierox 


was a representative from Qhio, and Mr. Joux- | 


son a Senator from Tennessee. When this se- 
cession movement began Mr. Pexpieron in an 


elaborate speech said : 
“ It your differences are so great that you can not or 
will not reconcile them, then, let the seceding 


actly the dame views now as then. In the same 
session Jounson said: 

“I will not give up this Government that is sow called 
an which prepared to abandon for 
No. I intend to stand by it; 


but in deliberation, in full view of all that is before us, in 


the spirit of brotherly Jove and fraternal affection, and 


on 


the character of each be—would évery true 


Union man wish to see President of thé United 


Btates? 


KNEES, YANKEES! 
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does not pay, and will give it up. The best road to peace 
lies ‘through thie blood of the Yankees. The more we kill, 
the nearer we approach to peace.” eomteks al, 

This is precisely the view which the 
ton-M‘CLELLanN Convention takes of the Amer- 


ment tosuch armed enemies. If they really were 
what the rebel paper says and the Chicago party 
believes, they would submit at once. But as 
they are not, they will say, “‘No, thank you,” 
at the ballot-box on the 8th of November, as 
forcibly as SHERIDAN, Farracut, 
and Grant say it from their shotted guns. 


A’FEW QUESTIONS. 

Ur is in vain that General M‘Ciexvay, in step- 
ping upon the Chicago Platform and placing 
himself by the side. of Mr, Pexp.eton, says: 
‘‘'The Union at ali hazards.” | 
. If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is he 
the candidate of all. who repudiate the Union? 

If he is:for the Union at all hazards, why is 
he the fellow-candidate of Mr. Pexpieton, who 
lately thanked God that he ‘‘ had never voted or 
given a dollar in support of the war, or in pay- 
ment of abolition soldiers?” 

If he-is for the Union at all hazards, why is 


' he the candidate of a Convention which declares 


the war a failure, calls for an immediate cessa- 

tion of hostilities, and asks for a Convention to 

surrender the authority of the Government? 
If he is for the Union atall hazards, why has 


he accepted the Chicago nomination without a 


word-of prot®st against ite assumption that the 
war.is a failure, and without a syllable of dis- 


sent from its base proposition to surrender the 


Government by treating with rebels and offei- 

ing conditions.of obedience tothe laws? 
If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is 
he supported by every advocate of State rights 

the sovereignty of the Union ? | 

If he is for.the Union at all hazards, wl 
does Horatio Szrmovur support him, who says 
that if the Union can not be maintained without 
emancipation, the: Union must go that Slavery 


maybe saved? 


If he is for the Union at all hazards, why 
did the rebel Senator Supnmrs lately say at Jack- 


** Our (the rebel) hopes for an early peace 
d i 
- Democratic party at the North in the approacti- 


on the success of the 


ing Presidential election ? | 
if he is for the Union at all hazardé, why do 

the rebel-disunion papers declare that ‘‘ the in- 

finence of the South, more powerful in the shock 


| of battle than when throwing oar minority vote 


in an-electoral college, will be cast in favor of 
M‘CLELLan ? 
If he is for the Union at all hazards, why 


does the news of Union victories 


A PLAIN TRUTH. 

‘Tue great light which bas been shining in 
the Shenandoah Valley has illuminated the po- 
litical situation so that it is impossible to mis- 
understand it. The Richmond Examiner says 
that “‘every defeat of Lincoun’s forces inures 
to the advantage of M*Crztiax.” The Charies- 
ton Courier says that the victory of the rebels 
insures the success of ; their fail- 
ure insurés his defeat.” Have not the Shenan- 
doah’ victories illustrated the strict truth of these 
remarks? Have'not the political friends and 

of the Chicago candidate been equal - 
ly aware that events were confirming the indig- 
nant protest of the national heart against the 
cowardly declaration that the war is a failure, 
and that we must hasten to implore terms of 
our victors? Have'they not all equally known 
that the glad bulletins of Smeripan’s successes 
cameé like tidings of defeat to the Chicago doc- 
trines and their candidates ? | 

Are the American people conquered? That 
is the question which the election decides. The 
friends of and Penp.eron declare 
that they are; those of Lrvcoin and JoHNSON 
insist that they are not. Therefore, if the tide 
Of battle in the Shenandoah had turned against 
us, the M‘Cretvan-PENDLETON party would 
have said, “There! we told you so. It’s no 
use trying. "We are whipped, and we may 8 
well own it at the polls as we did at Chicago.” 
If to-morrow news should come that SHERMAN 


1 had been driven from Atlanta and Grawt from 


Surging friend, surging 4 80 palpable, that no“man who did not believe mly be 
But not a hair’s-breadth moves our adamant line— Davis to be in the right could possibly support I ‘will 
ee the Chicago action. It was at once evident that | a 
more thon pst tore forthe candidates 
of the Government ; while all old Republican: Sue Richmond Dispatch, scang to fury by 
a with the President, could not fail to see that “The Yankees are the most of God's creat. 
There’s the word! Ready all! either he must be re-elected or the Government ures. “If the ministry ot our Saviour had heen among them 
i Then the other word not surprising, therefore, that Rave hime Yui loot bal? thai thd 
: | We are moving! Huzza! LAn’s and PENDLeToN’s chances have been de- Yankee loves his life better even than his interest - an¢ 
We enuff the burnt powder, we plunge in the glare 1 creasing ever since they were nominated. The 
| Rushing to giory ! P 
Down the hill, ap the glen, 
SS ee right of the Government to enforce the laws— 
a men who would willingly raise a counter-revola- 
And there's Datch Peter down, ete leaping out, | tion to-secure the success of Davis and his con- iean op and Moe proposes to those people to 
Of the falling, but drink 
Of the mad, living cataract-torrent of war! 
- Qnl on} Jet them feel 
The cold vengeance of steel! 
Captain—he's hit! "Tiss scrateh—nothing more! 
Huzza! Here's the trench ! 
In and out of it! Wrench 
_ Charge! charge! with a yell, 
Like the shriek of a shell— 
O'er the abatis, on through the curtain of Yiame! ey whom the 
Mevert friends of the rebellion ardently support, they | 
The rampers! “Tis crossed — are in doubt no longer, and are as sure of vic- | his own candidate, 
= 
and the glacis is won! tory as was when he attacked EaRty. 
Hew them down! Cut and thrust! 
& Suenxaw is as terfible a fighter 
In the giad morning light, With the pen as with the sword; and it is an 
I stand on the works, looking back there, with pain, instructive commentary upon our progress in 
Where the ceath-dew of war the art of war to compare his letter to the Mayor 
of Atlanta with that of the other General Suer- 
| Maw at Port Royal in the beginning of the strug- BO 
oi ~ The rebel Generals have canted throughout 
the conflict as lustily as the Northern Copper- 
heads. From Beavrecanrn’s “ Booty and Beau- 
| 
, HE. | conrse it is. All war is. And how fearful, 
.* | therefore, is their responsibility who begin it. : 
fond ofthis strain. If Sirexiwaw wins vic- 
| tory, or or Farracur, or Grant, 
Be: | these people fall to shedding tears and bemoan- 
re ‘ing the families made wretched. Tears enough 
. ee | must indeed be shed, hearts broken, and homes 
ee desolated so long as the war lasts. Why, then, 
do not theses canting Mawworms entreat, their 
: friends the public eyemies. to lay down their 
ie arms and give us peace? If the Copperhead | 
‘i, heart is so wrung with the misery of wounded | 
:s | soldiers and wretched families, let it urge the 
eo | deluded men who are resisting the Government 
He which they themselves helped to make. President of the United States ‘would then be a 
| When the haughty leaders of therebels threat- | distnionist. if Mr. Liwcoxn be re-clected, 
ag ened the country before the attack‘on Sumter, | and by his decease Mr. Axprew Jouxson 
2 when they declared that if they could not have | should become President, there would be as F) his 
their own way they would overthtow the Gov- 
- ernment and dissolve the Union, why did not | the President bad lived | 
i | and recount to them the horrors of the war which 
7 | | they were provoking? ‘Insteed of that they told 
i the friends of the Union and the Constitution 
te that if they did not salimit to the menaces of 
“1 those leaders, they, the loyal men, would be re- 
ne sponsible for the bloodshed! . That 1s to say, if 
sts you awake and find a ruffi.n with his hand at 
3 your wife’s throat, you are guilty, if in the strug- __ 
gle she 1s hurt. 
ts That is the contemptible cant which crops out 
in the Chieago platform, and in all-the harangues 
a and papers of the Chicago party. The war is 
shocking, they say, and ought to stop. Cer 
j tainly it ought, and when thosé who began it 
| empire, and work out their destiny according 
to the wisdom which God has given them.” | 
well appeal against the thunderstorm as against | ¢xtremest Calhoun school, and_holds ex- 
these terrible hardships of war. 
4 evitable, and the only way the: people of Atlanta 
‘ee can hope once more #0 live im peace and qniet 
os at home is to stop this war, which can alone b> 
b 32 done by admitting that it began in error and i entreat every man throughout the nation, who is & 
ae perpetuated in pride......Now that war comes | patriot, and who has seen, and is compelled to admit the 
eee success of this great experiment, to eome forward not in 
| 
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Petersburg, the same party would exult in the | 


rebel triumph, and see in the national humilia- 
tion and disgrace the grounds of hope for their 
candidates. On the other hand, if Richmond 
should fall before November, would there die 


much doubt of the election of the Union candi> 4. 


i 


TWO WAYS OF HEARING GOOD 


In the midst of a heroic and successful. war 
to maintain the Government against traitors.in 
arms a Major-General of the United States army 
accepts the nomination for the Presidency, offer- 
ed him by a Convention in which every enemy 
of that Government was represented, and the 
leaders of which were fresh from interviews with 
foreign agents and rebel emissaries in Canada. 
This Major-General accepts the nomination of 
a Convention which, on the eve of the fall of 
Atlanta, calls for an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities, and just as Smexipan in the Shenan- 
doah lifts his hand to strike declares the war to 
be a failure. ‘The Major-General accepts, and 
has not a word of censure for sich craven and 
un-Ameriean sentiments as these, but has plenty 
to say of conciliation and statesmanship. 

Yet on the very day when the electrified land 
thrilled with the glad tidings from Suxuntman, 

every ‘heart was devoutly thanking 
God for victory, and overflowing in gratitude to 
the brave soldiers who had given it to us, this 
Major-General is called upon bya number of 
his fellow-citizens.. There is searcely a civilian 
in the land whose joy in the victory would not 
have leaped from his lips in exulting strains; 
but this Major-General, who had been formerly 
very fond of speaking of “* my own army,” and 
of ‘‘ sharing the fate” of his soldiers, did not utter 
a solitary word of sympathy or admiration of the 
army of the Shenandoah, and did not make the least 
allusion fo the great victory. 7 


Grant—sent 
his hearty congratulations to Senmax and his 
and ordered a sahite hundred shotted 
guns to be fired against the enemy’s lines in 
honor’of the Shenandoah victory. 


were heard in Petersburg, and conveyed to the 
rebels the fitst news of their defeat. 

_ Which was the Union crowd? Which means 
the Uniom‘at‘’all hazards? 


a cheer. We receive many letters of recognition, 
which have always ah welcome if we can not 
find room to print them. here is one ‘which is 
sure to interest our readers. It is from a cavalry 


privates 
“Neam Pavenssvne, Va., September, 1864. 
Editor Harper's Weekly: 
gm a soldier this last three years, and intend 
to be the-war. I read your paper, and as a sol- 
dier I sineerely thank you tor the manly, patriotic tone it 


‘* During the last two months I stood picket every altern- 
ate day within 400 yards of the rebels, and have very fre- 
quently exchanged your Weekly for the Richmond: jour- 
nals. During that time I have read at Jeast two every 
day of their papers, and am conversant with their views 
of the war and of peace. During the same time I have 
conversed with at least 100 of their men dif- 
ferent States, while we inet between the lines, As. whole, 
they place little reliance on their own journals, and look 
to ours for the news, and, J must‘here say, sympathy. They 
have told me that they do not expect to whip us them- 
selves, but expect their friends the Copperheads—t. ¢., 
Democrats—to decide the contest in their favor at the right 


Virginians opponents. 
They rule the Confederacy; their Generals lead the ar- 
mies. They are the men we want to catch, ‘They think 
they are able to whip the whole North alone. Their State 
has been completely devastated by our armies, and in con- 
they here every ching, So 
a0 


are taken the Georgians will not bave much to say any 
way. Alabama ditto, same. Now whist is 
left that is formidable? Nothing but Laz and his army, 

*‘ We soldiers are for no peace while a rebel lives. Ne 
compromise, no armistice; but we are for subjugation, 
confiscation, emancipation, an@ annihilation. 

** The blood of the best of our land calls for this’ ‘Their 
children must and shall have a home in the land of their 
savers, 


for an honest man, Ang LINCOLN. 
hicago nominee, whoever he will be, will be ei- 
ther a traitor or will be governed by traitors. 
** If Seymour is a Democrat so is Jerr Davis; so were all 
the Southern statesmen; so are all the rebel Generals ; 30 


and if he was President he would have put the 
of the mighty State of New York in Fort Lafayette, not 
so bad a place, Mesers. Chicago Conventionists, as Belle 


se ; Mr. Editor. You will win, and we will. 
Then we will have a ” 


_ CAMPAIGN PICTURES. 
WE are glad to know that the pictures 


being the most €rathfnl and explanations 
issues to be settled by our armies and hy the November 


election. 
“*I am here recovering from a wound received before 


national dishonor and cowardice 
“ Artanta, Guoneza, September 14. 1864, 
“Thanks for the picture in Harpers Weekly in honor 
of the nameless heroes dead. It only femains now to give 
us one commemorative of the living heroes laying down 
their arms, and humbly suing partion of Jarr Davis and” 


his cohorts for the pain and grief caused them by our most 
unjustifiable and invasion of their ‘rights.’ 
Can't we have it? . 

‘* Let the long procession with the President of the 
United States reading all declarations In 


“happily ended, has not been ¢hé enemy fn our front but 


that in our rear. It was net so the bullets of Hood's 


field to save to these demented people the blessings 
they spurn from them. I thought, at the outbreak of the 
war, that we should only have to do that for our Southern 
enemies; and now I begin to think we must do it for the 
North Hkewise. Pray do not let avy thing like apathy, or 
indifference, or faflure to say and do the right thing, lose 
us the great object of all our struggles, and so imperil the 
of humanity. 


‘be while one soldier is exposed 


Fair will we 
now to sympathy 
of all the generous and patriotic hearts in the land. 
Illinois has contributed nearly 200,000 men to the 
army and navy, and, as the circular truly says: 
‘s From Belmont to Mission Ridge, throughout the long 
list of battles and victories which have immortalized the 
career of that Great Captain whom our State has furnished 
to the chiet command of the Army; from Resaca to Atlan- 
ta, along the route of the great Géorgia campaign, which 
stands unrivaled in‘all the chronicles ot war, and in the 
coant, the soldiers of Tilinois have ever been among the 
first to hurl back the legions of the enemy and secure vic- 
tory to our arms.” 


Illinois soldiers stand by the Union; let the 


i 

i 
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obey the laws oi the land. 
** We shall vote for Mr. Luscomm—not because we care 


a fig about him personally, and some things in his admin- 
istration we dislike—his 


on this account going to throw ourselves into the arms 
who take traitors into their counsels, and honor 


i 


i 


trom: the circular of Fun ond 


|. DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION, 


ley have very mu Grant’s 
tions for the defeat of army and the capture 
the West had 
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with twenty 
were taken. 


to 
ons, Came up to take part in the bat- 
but too late to be of use. On ¥ the 


t interests, and prepare themselves for such serv- 
ice as may be required when another campaign commences 
against other pointe in the State, I therefore 


hereby withdraw said ization your command 
in the hope that I shall be able to return ft, with greater 
numbers 


FOREIGN NEWS. _ 


ae . 

* 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
| be is Colonel James Tooker, office of 
Miner's Central Railroad, 31 Nassau Street, New 
York, 
any ULE The rebels think 
dates? GENERAL SEYMOUR. 

Facts like these tell the whole story. The | “We wit vote for old andl'we ate in earnest. IF ix weeks ot 
cause and the candidates which are helped by letter 
the victories of Grant and of Samr- yor tet: Charleston, we implied that his. sys hed 
ay and ar she cave ood con | | sont We 
dates of the country. the party havo received fetter from a friend of the Gener- 
prospects improve with the defeat of American al’s, dated In the field, near Petersburg,” for which 
soldiers and sailors isnot the party that any we-can not find room entirely, but most gladly ia- 
loyal American heart. supports. sert what we can : nee | 

From among the letters from all parts of the coun- A mode from so 
try approving them, we select this hearty one Richmond und Peterburg are over twenty- miles apert. 
from a Captain in the Michigan Cavalry : wut 
‘Mz. Eprror,—Allow me to suggest that these two ex- Grant threatens Richmond froma the netth side of the 
cellent designs of Mr. Nast—‘ Compromise with the South,’ James, and takes the Weldon Road. Lee's army, weak in 
and ‘ Blessings of Victory’—published in your Weekly, be numbers as compared with Grant's, dissipates its strength 
Mp in every hote and in im of 
other of fesort throughout the North, as | thing. ho bears the saize witn | that she crisis of the war in Vinginin te 
how is past. 
of a very mi type, he hap boon supposed to be of the same 
politics, and one jourtial ‘at least has asserted thet he is 
with me those pictures to show to my boys, though yeur General has never been recreant to the anti-slavery prin- 
truly loyal and superior paper circuletes so generally in Sa taught him in bis boyhood. : 
the army that they may see them before my return; but “ gh Bw ta common with most West Point ’ 
I shall make sure of it.” : officers, he has 1 “that officers of the regular 
FROM ATLANTA. is spent torn hind thom strewn wth calm, small-arms 
A errer trom an officer in army | Him or atleast some did. | and every other impediment to Our loss was exti- 
shows how firmly fixed its hear® is’ upon uneondi- mated at less than a thousand men. Kershew's division of 
tional surrender, and how it despises the peace that | Batieving that merit as © soldier should be the sole 
| what ets he made arouse the Govern 
} ment in 1860, foresecing, as the rebels meant Early was driven beyond Jackson Mountain without far- 
fight. He foresaw the war long before, and refused the Sheridan had 
Presidency of the North: Carolina Military Institute to | Teached a point six miles south of ay ee 
comprehended war very beginning. day following proclamation 
should at once out men, we were MILEEBORVILLE, 1984. 
ing to have a great war...... General J. B. Hood, Commanding of 
“ His letter has struck a chord responsive in every loyal of 
favor of the Union, all his warnings to the insurgents, ali { beart-in the army. We are neither going to submit to which hes by the tive the 
his words of hope and encouzagement to the enslaved, | peace-men at home nor yield to Southern rebels. We in- | of the enemy, and as many of them left their homes with- 
every good and true sentiment which he has spoken as the | tend to fight it out, and compel all rebels every where to out preparation, expecting to be goue but « few works, 
head of a great nation. Let the Lieutenant-General eom- remained in service over three months (most 
armies recross and erase all the lines of bat- be per- 
tle on he has fought it out thus far, and return s the winter 
Why Hie crowd WeTe | dishonored. waster of human life to hie little place at 
| d their of rank, butter- aside would ignominiously give up the contest. 
But there was another General that heaml the ality Weed with him we hoon shed- 
arch-conspirator new commissions of a rank befitting those our | defending country against 
who have spent profitless years in an unholy war, and ac- ts ik and tener te 
cept service under the orders of those chivalrie men who | !t, and hinder the draft and discourage enlistments, and partiality to the State aad te ceaeenee. 
have striven with superhuman energy to build up a black | encourage the tebels to continued resistance. But we are vo nd Undane @ tab teaeae. With assnrances of 
cession close with the countless multitudes of those brave am, very respectfully, your humble servant, 
And there was another crowd that heard the | men who have risked all the storms and dangers of the  Josuru E. Brown, 
same news. -It- was thé army before Peters- cowed and despairing, and ragged OF FREMONT AND COCHRANR, 
hai i n homes—scarce home any more—their General Fremont, in 
burg. And they hailed the tidings A in the the etorn and deriaion of the 
comrades with such jubilant shougs that they cowards and knaves-whe had enriched théemecives bythe from the politienl contest for the sale of secoring ‘har. 
peace which these soldiers had kept at the North by form- } ever!” mony in the Union party. Tae Oy Shwe es 
ing the living wall against the desolation of hostile armies, Our correspondent speaks of the 
**T can not but think that it is to jast euch an entertain- land Convention for President and Vice-President. 
| ment as this that our Chicago friends, if they succeed, 
| have invited us. The Duncied doesn’t contain « sadder 
the latter. this 30 
DAS. = = | admiration and respect of every loyal S FOR LORD PAM. 
: which us spprehension fecling American. 
Ir is pleasant to know that our paper goes to the vs umn anaied so many, tod, at the sacrifice oi life it- a 
con er self, to save the nation, even to the extremity of new- 
Tront. can wrong men ber, that 
are periling thelr lives foe the-canse send us beck | be we belonting to te | SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. 
nation of which we too are part, should be doing all they | Tive 
could to alienate that mation from us. I wonder if these | 17 .0cu bankers in New York, that this patriotic 
men really knew what they wera doing? Is it possible 
. noe loan, of which we have already spoken at length, 
that they want, now in tig hour of our approaching tri- ‘s Its 
amph, to turn their’ back#-om this glorious history, and | is being rapidly taken. advantages are briefly sk 
treat us as if we did not exist? that it. pays a certain rate of interest, unaffected by , 
“This army is a unit, and means that the nation shali | the fluctuations in gold and larger than upon or- f= a 
be also. For the utterances at Chicags, sq full of discord, | dinary investments; it is convertible in three years a = \ 
and lacking evety thing m which any true American can | into bonds precisely like the Five-Twenties now in ran ; 
take pride, it has nothing contempt. I do not know such immense demand; it Cirectly aids the Govern- Se 
but we shalt yet be-called upon teigive the greatest proot | and consequently enhances the value of all 
: yet of the devotion of the army te the Union in again and =" oe 
risking the lives of these brave men on the battle- Government securities. There can be no invest- ; os —- 
ment safer or more promising. The notes are is- -. 
sued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1000, = a = 
= 
important victories in the Val- <= 
WESTERN ILLINOIS SANITARY \ 
moment. IJ expec ne 7 nex nlection. hardly been with victory the roar of Sheri- 
FAIR. dan’s cannon was heard in Early’s rear. 
Wuuze the army and x are pressing on in | taken by General in the execution of his SS . > ; 
front, the see remembered at = 
homie, The Sanitary Pairs, which have already pted to take Petersburg by assault, and = 
carried so much consolation and ‘assistance to the 
are not yet at an end—nor, we hope, will they — 
‘‘North Carolina is a Conservative, |lukewarm State, wounds and sick- In order to appreciate the 
end wishes they were out of the war. nees and dang "he Western Illinow Santar the of the A a : 
“ South Carolinians are appalled at our resourees, and ——t 
think it is all up with them; still, as they were first in, — snl i 
they can’t very well back out. If Atlante and Mobile 3 SS = A 
But SZ 
| “Sa = 
Se 
‘*I shall cast my first vote this and it will be 
| of the news of Sherman's, and ‘Sheridan's 
tran which wil the 
man that not only has his time pot but that it is x 
og ome by 
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8 4 a3 | no idea } into my heart with such il vividness that I 
SONG OF THE PEACE REPUBLICAN. | wives doing so. Itell yon, Alice, | we he tered | HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
) fa I co in for Peace—yes, a Peace-man am I, little debts seem very insignificant until put | them. ‘“Therewas no.one there. _ I was alope, Sp0er Waser.“ Short whist,” says 2 descendant of 
Of the deepest, the darkest, most permanent dye. them all together. Then the aggregate is emor- conquered by the talisman of the ring! “Grieve chore 
But an own-that-we're-whipped kind of Peace is all both | mous 1 did not think my sife would act in-such, not the heart that loves thee.” It was her gift. unable to ccttle their losses. This is 
The Peace thet I want is Peace that will wash. direct opposition to my known wishes.” ‘These wete the words she was wont to murmur, whist’ “Long whist,” adds this excellent 
But some folks shout “Pease!” “Stop the war!” “Cry | Bat George” Amd the ‘tears came into the | -Jying with ¢losed eyes and white hands nestled in |: etme, Baitio’s constans excuse for coming 
and brown eyes raised to mine. couldn't I speak tie ouch 
Going back on our glorious ermy and navy, What a wretch I was! Why Isp over A 
Who've guarded our banner <rom insults and stains, kindly to the poor darling, if ¢ell her of her ‘from the fresh lips, till I hushed- their music into | inquiry, “Wh inate you been?" “Dows to Mra, 
ae With the sweat of their brows and the blood of their veins. fault? But no; my heart was full of bitterness silence by the pressure of my own. ii eer —— an See , «+ ele agen 
Now the Peace these folks sigh for, because she had disobeyed me, and then it always | “*Grieve not the heart that loves thee: “it was | 
fa And curse for, and cry for, put me out of humor fo see a woman ery. .. her voicé that spoke to me in the stillness of that am 
And scheme for, and He for, don’t want to hear any more about Take lonely room. Oh! no other could-havethe power | How zo mace Wavon Tose.—Never wind it 
aii : And every thing else for but fight for and die for, your dress away; I don't wish to look at it! I so. thrill my soul with feelings suck ea. I had Up, it will then keep the same time all the year round. 
the Fonte of with cnt; hope you will enjoy it, and the recollection that then Where was she then? Moving amidst the 
‘ And that’s what's the matter with that. in buying it you disregarded my wishes will doubt- glare and glitter of the. crowded, ball-roour? Oh 
thy larynx less add much to your plesstre in it.” no! I know her spirit;¢ame to. mein that lonely caved 
eng Sy » than hour to take. last farewell, to tregthe patting in the squares meane life in best circles.: This quad- 
— Or ripple froni lips of an infant of woman, I think this last cruel speech hurt her more than ees! alt Fature of the eincie, # tte all on the square, will astonish 
Is 20 sweet as that sweetest word, Peace, to my cam, all the rest. It .makes me furious against mys _} Demediction on my anworthy: | ‘the sages 
When it isn’t | cheers. when I think of it. Bat I had opened my That ring was her gift. She p ait-on my 
aceompanied by Copperhead and Sir the?” 
a Those cheers spoil the whole, for we know that the cry | heart to a venomous, satitical demon, and he sat | finger the day after we were d prom- ada Ram yg Gtr. bed-tiese 1” 
Means dove—the dear emblem of Peace—in a pie. ‘there securely throned, defying all my efforts to | ise her solemnly, with hepeatnest brown eyes look- =< | 
Pharisees ning of “the Lamb’ till they‘re hoarse, expel him, and grinning with malicious glee while | ing into otive, that wedld never part with in Post. ov Elizabeth was re. 
Bs Caring only for lamb when jit's served with Mint seace. | he pointed the barbed words which fell like poison- | life or in death: As satthere Dolding it im My | .markshiy proud of her 1 ptaration, When she 
st Now the things these folks sigh for, from my tongue. I had never spoken 80 to band sweet memories of old times flashed across a eines ded « pant apeh,” it 
‘Ana ‘curse for, and cry for, my wife before. hated myself for it! mind, like sudden sun-bursts over a darkened tele, ber Majesty should baye that of Vane.” 
qa And pray for, and lie for, I watched her as she crossed the room afd sat | scape. I thought ofthe Gnie-when I fimt, asked — | : 
a Py Are plump little doves they get ready their pie for, | down, away from mé, in the recess of a window, her to be my wife—child as she was. it was.not =~ Tell pot your secrets in a corn, 
With lamb that is tender and fat; | with tears dropping fast over her pale cheeks. How | so long ago—only two years they hed been field ; it hes thousands of ears. 


is | Apa that's what's ‘the trouble with that. | 1 Jonged to go.and bring her back, and kiss away 


of race in 
when I first brought Ther. $0, ty tee our 


}.the rethembrance of harshness! But | 
| not. I doit know seventeen; and I washer sefiior in. years. Bat i of that n 
Every insh_of say. did not know what IT was reading ; I was con- | was older in experienics.even than in-years, Ac- mar 
the | when a timid, faltering voice startled'me out of my: myself, I had acquired the habit of dominatiow’am | said 
Sg "There's the slumber of and the slumber of death: abstraction, and up. She was with her tidy figure neral all the time.” 
standing before me, w tears not fair young Tace, clinging, caressing.ways, 1 | 
There the ealmnew of virtue, the silence of in; "grieved look plainsy than ever | Hover odeld think of bat ai shila, an visitor Hike « shady 
4 | don’t care about having the dress, George. Heaven knows how I loved andbearéd for her! But | aid youleave Mt. Jones's umbrella st his house ?* 
tar I'll: take it back to-morrow. I know they will allow. {she had sever before disobeyed me. Never before | “No, ms,” John. Aad you con? 
bear bat so Joverof pathority. than 
cole, ting town and saat the my beart was softened now. of | 
eo | trembling pleader on my knee;and kiss the poor caressing, pretty ways—bow nursed}; s Mr, Labriska, why do you whip your 7 
pale fice till i¢ bloomed again ? Alas! thy demon.| me during a long illness in past fall—how slie | often 
whiepered, “Forgiveness easily obtained. is not | would bound into my arms when I came home ev- | 
MY PUNISHMENT mutch valued. Hold oat only a little longer.” And }.ery evening ;-and thea I thought how dreary my | 
I did; and lost the opportanity which the wealth | Home would be without her‘; and all the Certain coquettes, gayly thickly powdered, and 


“Well, it a id my heart against those pleading tones. | . md BOW 2 lied with naiveté, “I'm no judge 

suppressed yawn. I met the prayerful glance with one so cold that it | ‘have made her suffer! 1 was harsh, G forgive | ctphinting et = fi 
‘‘ Now, George,” she said, indignantly, “that is 4. froze down the upspringing tears, and then I said; | m 

too bad. Do be generous for-once. Isn't it per- | coldly, 

fectly lovely ?” | “No, you shall not do that. If there is any thing ae 

Well, I suppose it as if you says0, my dear;” in | atthe dock. The hands pointed to-ten. 

that 


and I leaned back in my ¢hair, and with closed eyes | taken. Now you've got it, keep:it. pay 
idly emitted a dense yolume of smoke from my } bill 3 morning.” And | 
appeared engrossed in a telegram from | and the room arranged against her coming. I drew sorry, indeed, but really I didn’t know that I was within 
have hér favorite chair np into the bright blaze, and 


: 


_4 » 
a 


It was six o'clock in the evening, dinner was | paper 
over, and I had subsided into the comfortable tran- {| Washington. I could h or aed awensho the | 
quillity of my dressing-gown, slippers, and cigar. | watched her move wearily beck to the placed-my own beside it ; = we es like: rete, and a man’s mind like a trap; 
Alice had been out shopping that afternoon, as sev- | sit down with her forebead against the pane | dow, and looked impatiently down. the moonlit av- |-ynsy Der in enily, and then 4 
gral plethoric-looking bundles on the side-table test- | so despairingly; and when one or two convulsive | enue. Not coming ‘yet ! I walked up the floor j —e 
FF ified; and now I must witness and share in the in- | sobs, but half stifled, reached T otice D, to’ - 3 
— vestigation of their contents. and rustled the paper nervously. | ments, 

So I listened while my wife commented on the Seven o'clock. Alice arose and moved across | ‘ef her little work-basket which stood table. ‘about ? 
— texture of the linen intended for the bosoms of my | the room. She stopped a few moments before the j Firs te -— 

— aew shirts. | and'I watched her unseen. I remember now { spodls you going | 
She then produced a mysterious-looking package, wes I never | piece of flannel embroidered in-various cabalistic | ance. “To see a friend.” Well, I'll go with you, for 

q he which, divested of its paper covering, proved to be a | can forget it. I knew not then, as I gazed at her | design i 4 oo | 
— very handsome black silk dress pattern. She looked | so intently, that it was the last tune I should ever | for I could not understand the meaning of so much | why are ladies like arrows ?—Because they are 
“to os. 80 pretty as she stood before me—the bright fire- | see her with the current of life warming her veins {| work, all | ina beaus come. +. | 
| | I dropped it quickly; for I heard the carriage com- _ 


¢ 


light shining on her sweet face—and it was all in a | and flushing her face! She wore’ a black dress. | 
— glow; and she was enthusiastic in the praise of her | Black was always my taste, and it set off her pure | ing up the ayente, I was at the door as soon as it'| | When is a clock on the stairs dangerous ?— When if rune 
ots tt last purchase, which she was holding up before my | complexion beautifully; high and plain, with no | stopped, and opened it eagerly. My wife sat with om. oo i =f 
— - ‘unappreciating eyes. She was not at all satisfied | ornaments but the delicate lace about the throat and her face turned from me, and quite hidden by the All is for the enjoyment of sausages ak 
— with the limited praise I bestowed upon it. arms. One thick braid of hair passed across her | large woolen hood...» ie confidens. 
— “How provoking you are! George Warden, do | head, and it suited her better than any coronet. | ~*‘Ave younot veryooldand tired, dear?” I said, = 
— you hear? Do take that cigar out of your mouth | And as sbe raised her hand to smooth thé brown | my voice smbling with 15, 
ey Wa and come out of your smoke-clouds a little while! | ripples about her forehead the sleeve fell-beck, and | extendéa my hand to assist her to rise; but’ A watch lost in « tavern! wint's 0 exime: 
— I never can get a word out of you when you once | the prettiest round arm you eve? saw gleamed out | was-no answer, and she remained quite still. se a lose ‘ime. 
| x a ' get to smoking. Now how much do you suppose I | so bewitchingly! I knew very well why she had ““ Alice, love, speak tome! Do you not hear?” ‘The watch kept time; and if time will away, _ 
a gave for this piece of silk?” dressed with so much taste on this particular éven- | Silent still! ThenI thought she had fallen | see no reason why the watch should stay. = 
— Mrs. Warden's husband opened his eyes and de- | ing. We were going out together to a birthday and toc’: ber han@ to awaken her. It was |. You say the key hung out, and you fail'd to lock it; 
ia .clared he “‘ hadn't the slightest idea! how should he { party given by a young cousin of hers; for Nora | so that I started back chilled. | Time will not be Kepé pris’ner in i 
know?” Mrs. W. was well aware that he knew | thought nothing could go right without ‘‘Cousin * How cold you are, dear Alice? Are you ill?” ' éf'you will keep watch, this do, A 
ta little and cared less about the paraphernalia of a | Alice” to superintend. __¥-And I leaned ‘orward and pushed the-hood from her Teka yond wate, ned. eae too. 
lady’s toilet. | She got her hood and cloak, making a noise pur- | face. It was a véry still, white face—so motion- } ee ae ae ee 
‘Only fifty dollars for the pattern—not a cent | posely to attract my attention ; but I heard nothing. } less it might have been carved in stone. The moon- | Se = owiet Et Pee too 
more! It’s well worth fifty-six; I've saved that | Then she came and stood before me while she was | light shone full upom it, ind on the precidis blue Masa. “Among exber tht * 
much any how. And it’s so rich and thick it’ | tying on her hood; and waited some time for me |. eyes, wide opes, but digamed and filmed. ~ <P nyraim it pains me exceedingly.” “ Why,then, 
wear well, I am sure. Now don’t you think it | to speak; but I would mot; and at last she said, Dead!. O God! No! ona auowered Mr. A; you afe great fool ferdoing 20." 
cheap ?” | timidly, I would not allow myself'to think of it. ‘‘ She 
+* Well, rather ;” and I knocked the ashes from the ““We were going to Uncle William’s to-night.” | fias fainted)” I said; and I carried her swiftly into Rents 
tip of my cigar and prepared to resume my train of “Well?” the house laid her onthe ‘sofa. I knew no-_ 
thoughts when her voice aroused me again. That wes-altI said. Then she went away look- | thing of the gathering crowd of terror-strickenserv- | When s man’s face turné’as yellow as @ guinea, he has. 
Presently dusky face peered in at | ants around me—saw Bothing, heard nothing, felt.| **hcomplexim | | 
tatingly. n't enough money me, nothing for @'time. “Every thought,.every faculty | 
was afraid if 1 waited till to-morrow I should lose 4 am ready, missus.” - ‘was concentrated in my anxiety for her: I knelt ce ne eee 
the chance ; and I was sure you woulda’t care—just “‘ George, are yor going with me to-night ?” beside her, and chafed the dead hands and temples, <7 : 
this once,” she eaid, timidly, as if she wasn't sure and pressed ‘my warm, living lips to the beautiful phn 
I wouldn’t care after all. “Tam very-sorry,” she said, meekly ; ‘‘but Nora | éold mouth, a8 if,secking to breathe into them again tae,” 
I sat upright—all awake in a moment. If there the breath of life. Vain! vain! She never looked | the reply. | 
is any thing I abhor it is the credit system—I mean “ Very me or spoke to me again. 


where women are concerned. Positively the idea I did not look-up till I heard the. safter {A baud was laid on my shoulder ;-a quiet, kindly | 42 Irish le tuned the cross-enuniaing, 05.98 
that my wife was going in debt for things, and get- | her. Then flung the paper aside with a muttered Gel profession?” “I 
ting into the habit of running up long bills at the | curse, and strode fiercely to the window. I watched | gray-haired family physician laid hia fingers on the } can’t say 80,” the witness; “for, saying you lay- — 
dry-goods stores, was more than I could bear. My | her enter and ‘yers, think most dishonest going.” 
prophetic eye saw in the future visions of tempta- then I came back to the fire, kicked over a stool,” " AaB —_— $ } 
tion, deception, amxiety, unhappiness, and, perhaps, | and kicked it again when it/fell; flung the paper | heard the words “Disease of the heart.” That was | 4 soldier who was being led 1 tt @elont tom 
ruin—all resulting from those terrible bills! Ihad | dnte the fire, which want all. ~ he to them. can assure you mething will be. 
labored so hard to impress on her mind this one | of something more substantial on which toventmy | They left me alone with my dead at last. There | withoutme” —_ rie ey 
lesson, “ Pay as you go.” And the thought that fury, and then sat. down with my face in my in that room ‘where I had seen her alive for the last ; “ Soa 
she had disobeyed me cn th first temptation made | and groaned bitterly through my clenched teeth. | tinie--where 20 wounded the dear heart whose thet be 
me very wrathful. Te ste-m burst over her un- I m unofiending wife | last throb was for me! The fire glowed as brightly | was dedanen of orthography and gram; 
Sane. bécause she had gone out without me. Ithought | asever. ‘Therp stood her piano, still open, with a | mar. “I ken that weet exclaimed the High 

‘‘ Alice, is it possible?—when I have told you | she ought to lave staid at homegnd broken het en- | favorite tong wpin it. There was her work-table | ‘lieftain: “bat bow can.fiman write grammer vo” 
repeatedly néver, under any circumstances, to get gagement to huimor my absurd caprice, whien'she | with her little basket upon it, and thé book she had | °°" 
_ any thing on credit, if you can possibly avoid it? | did not.even know that I wishelt her to do so. 1- been teading, with a bit of ribbon to mark the place! “ Zounds, fellow!" exclaimed « choleric old gentienel 


= 
2 
3 
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ad ¥ I must say—™ : was also angry with uryself for treating ber in such }There on a table were the things she had to a very phlegmatic a! 
But, George, it is the first time I ever did so, | a shameful manner. in all my life | ther auch tha Wr of Wells you wourt have fr 
and—" lis had I felt so. Altogether, I was perfectly miserable. | had caused so mich grief! The apron she had worn 
‘ +f. | ‘*It must be the last! I hope I am not niggard- While I sat there I unconsciously drew from iny | “was thrown eapeleasly over the chair which I had | 4 woman having fellen imto a river, her husband went 
i ba ly. I am willing to let you have all the money you | finger the ring I always wore there. I held it up, drawn up to thefire to be in readiness when she re- to look for her, proceeding up the stream from the pises 
Be "i need ; but I will not consent to your running up | as I was often in the habit of doing, to read the in- | turned. She had come back to me. But it seem- sae gg dics pA rel seenyger ry ‘o 
: Ls Jong bills at the stores. I could tell you how many | scription within; and the words ‘‘ Grieve not the ed as if she had come in some terrible dream from | aoe was obstinate and contrary in her 
ae “men of my acquaintance bayé been ruined by their | heart that loves thee” flashed on my gaze—fashed | which I can never awake. "A Tif and no GoaBé she was the same at her death.” 
— | 
— | t 
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SONG OF THE PEACE REPUBLICAN. | wives doing oo. I tell you, Alice, yoo Dive ardend to. wie UMORS OF THE DAY. 
I in for Peace—yes, a Pence-man am I, seem vere. put | them. «There was no.one there. was alone, and of 
Of the deepest, the darkest, most permanent dye. them all together. Then the conquerell by ‘ally known, is a rubber, fin are 
But an own-that-we're-whipped kind of Peace is all both; 1 did not think my wife act in-such | not the heart This is 
The Peace that I want is Pease that will wash. | diréct opposition to my known wishes.” ..-... Dhese wete the 
“Stop the war!” “Cry “But George—” nd the ‘tears came into the 
Peocavi _ brown eyes raised to mine. “laine, head pillow 
on cur ant What wretch I was! éouldii't | Such the sweet xefrain,- breaking badly-bunged-up Emerald 
a Who've guarded our banner rom insults and stains, kindly to the poor darling, if ¥ must tell her of-her from the fresh lips, till hed - 
— With the sweat of their brows and the blood of theirveins. | gut) But no; my heart was full of pittertiess | silence by the presem 
Now the Peace these folks sigh for, | because she had disobeyed me, and then italways | Grieve not the 
And scheme Sx, don’t want to hear any more abouté .. ‘Take |-lonely room. CO 
And every thing else for but fight for and dje for, dress away ; I don’t wish to look at it!. I so, thrill my soul withdedlings ss Bes 
the Fonte of Lope you will enjoy if, aud the recollection that | 
And that's what's the matter with that. in it disregarded my wishes will daubt~” eet d glit hes aclved 
Is so sweet as that sweetest word, Pesce, to ny cam, | all the zest. Tt makes forious against myself 
When it isn't accompanied by Copperhead cheers. now when I think of it. But I had: opened my | Phat ring was . 
| Those cheers spoil the whole, for we know that the cry | heart-to a venomous, satisicdl demon, and sat 
Means dove—the dear emblem of Peace—in pie. { there securely throned, defying all my efforts to | her solemnly, 
. Pharisees sing of “the Lamb’ till they're hoarse, expel him, and grinning with malicious glee while | ing into otive, that tw never pert 
it's served with Mint sauce. { he pointed the barbed words which fell like poison- | life or. in’ death: 
Caring only tor whos memories of old times fgshed across 
Now the things these folks sigh for, drops from my tongue. I had never spoken 80°to -|. hand sweet “Sout | Bir Walker Raleigh who suggested 
for, and ery for, my wife before. hated myself forit! tind, like sudden sun-bursts overs Garkened 
Aad pray for, and lie for, I watched her as she crossed the room. and. sat | scape. 1 thought of 
Are plump little doves they ‘get ready thelr ple for, | down, away. ffomi sé, in the recess’ of a window, cher to be my wife-—child a8 was, qwasinot 
that’s | I longed bring back, was 
3 peed But I did Altes, J. frst: We have s specimen 
I go in for Feace—yes, Peace-man am J, not. know how: ‘we sat thus, and J | seventeen; and I washer senior in. years. But.) 
But olives, af times, bave a worm in the bud; | Ben d think for tow date Wave of to visit « 
seidus of Being very-temorseful and very. y, | cuistomed from very early life to act an On. her ed herself, 
45 And the vampire you while sudking your when a timid, faltering voice startled the out of my | myself, I bad acquired the habit of domination un- fe 
ok abstraction, and me-to”look up. She was | consciously} and ‘Alice, with her tidy figure and 
it There's the galmnese of virtue, the ailence of sin; Staniding Before ‘tye, ‘with the tears nok yet dry young Tice, and, WATS visitor like « 
Disease drivin out, aiid disease driven in, her. pala grieved look ever 'pover could think Of DAs 
cate Heayen knows how I loved an@eared%or her! But | «zonn, did youlesve Jones's umbrella at his house? 
| Piltake it back. to-morrow. I know théy. will allow.| she had never before disob me, Never before why did you nat 
And pray forjand liefor, you Yes, eaid John ; “ but didn’t 
Is Peace that we'é die of, mot live for, nor die for, | me to feturn it; only please'do not look ~ 
— It's going to bed with a vampire bet, bear any thing displeased 
Otherwise known as a Peace’ Democrat; 
— Brother *s what's the matter at. | trembling pleader on my knée; 
pale face till it bloomed again? Alas! th» demon 
— | 3 | whispered, “Forgiveness easily obtained. is 
and lost the,opportimity which the wealth 4: 
— “Ien'r itibeautifal, George?” not boy nowt 
— “Well, it is rather pretty,” I said, with a half- |... stecléd ity heart ‘these pleading tones. 
— suppressed yawn. I metthe prayerful glance with one so cold that it 
— ‘‘ Now, George,” she said, indignantly,.“that is}. frose down the upspringing tears, and then I said; 
too bad. Do be gemerous forjomee. Isn't it per- | coldly, 
— fectly lovely?” No, you ghall not do'that. “If there:is any thing { 
‘* Well, I suppose it If you gay 80, my dear;” | I hate, it is catrying-e thing back after it has been | 
oe He _ and I leaned back in my ehait, and with closed eyes | taken... Now you've got it, keep it. «Pil pay the 
— lacidly emitted a dense volume of smoke from my } ‘bill'when I-go.down in the morning.” And that 
a: It was six o'clock in the evening, dinner was | paper‘’and appeared engrossed in a telegram from = you 
gui my -gown, move * Prejudices are like fete, and « trap; 
oy i Alice had been out shopping that afternoon, as sev- | sit down with her forehead pressed against the pane dow, and looked impatiently down. the moonlit av- |. tnéy'get in-enaily, end then perhaps can't get out at all 
— eral plethoric-looking bundles on the side-table test- | so despaitingly; and when one Gr two convulsive | enue: Not coming ‘yet 1 watked.up the floor |, 
ified; and now I must witness and share in the in- | sobs, byt half stifled, reached me I ‘fairly started, | orice on twice ; tedious are, as the poste 
— vestigation of their contents. and rustled the paper nervously... ments, entered into an investigatiog the con tents call them, the tnost joyous things in Nature, what are they 
— So I listened while my wife commented on the Seven o'clock. Alice arose and moved across |‘of ‘her little work-basket which stoodon’é table. | jjways murmuring about? 
texture of the linen intended forthe bosoms of my | the room: She stopped a few moments before the First, there was her 
— e produced a mysterious-looking package, | exactly how she‘ooked was dressed.’ I never piece annel embroidered 
— which, divested of its paper covering, proved to be a | can forget it. I knew not then, as I gazed at het | designs—which last caused me to smile curiously, | """ -_- os 
— very handsome black silk dress pattern, She looked | so intently, that it was the last time I'should ever | for I could not understand the meaning of so much any ore poly eine like gizemeS--Besasey O09 210 
— so pretty as she stood before me—the bright fire- | see her with the current of life warming her veins }. work, all crowded om dfie'small piece of stuff. But | allin a quiver the beaus come. * ten. 
light shining on her sweet face—and it was all in a | and flushing her face! She wore’ s black dress. } Edropped it quickly; for I heard the carriage com- | while sia tea shalt Giepiaecexs}—~ When Chale 
_glow; and she was enthusiastic in the praise of her | Black was always my taste, and it set off her-pure | ing up the ayende. I was at the door as spon as it Pd sclock.on the stairs 
last purchase, which she was holding up before my | complexiof& beau ; high and plain, with no | stopped, and opened it eagerly. My wife sat with | “ad . —_——— _ 
unappreciating eyes. She was not at all satisfied | ornaments ‘but the delicate lace about the throat and | her face. turmed ‘from me, and quite hidden by the ethane teens ter Sn 2 
with the limited praise I bestowed upon it. arms. One thick braid of hair’ passed. woolen hood.” is confidence. 
provoking you are! George Warden, do | head, and it suited her ‘better than any ‘Ave you not very cold. and tired, dear?” I said, 
you hear? Do take that cigar out of your mouth | And as she raised her hand to smooth the browl | my voice ‘“2mbling with impatient tenderness ag 
and come out of your smoke-clouds a little while! | ripples about her foreheail the sleéye féll-back, aud : my hand to assist her to rise; but there ee so goal angel 9A i 


I never can get a word out of you when you once | the prettiest round arm you ever saw gleamed out _ ‘was no answer, and she remained quite still. eee 3 Rs 
get to smoking. Now how much do you suppose I | so bewitchingly! I knew yery well why she had Alice, love, speak'tome! Do ‘you not hear?” | 


gave for this piece of silk dressed with so much taste on this particular éven- | Silent still! Then“I thought she hail fallen | ee reason the 
Mrs. Warden’s husband opened his eyes and de- | ing. We were going out together to a birthday asleep, and to’. ber hand to awaken her. It was Fore ee you feild to lock if;; 
clared he ‘‘ hadn't the slightest idea! how should he {| party given by @ young cousin of hers; for Nora | se cold that | started back thilled. ~~ *"*.. Time will not be Reps pe a pocket. ; 
know?” Mrs. W. was well aware that he knew | thought nothing could go right without Cousifi “ How cold you are, dear AlicéT you ill ?” 
little and cared less about the paraphernalia of a | Alice” to superintend. _ And I leaned ‘orward and puslied the hood from her } ck: watch, and. pocket, too. 
lady’s toilet. She got her hood and cloak, making a noise pur- | face, It -was-a.véry. still, white facé-—so motion} ‘ 
“Only fifty dollars for the pattern—not a cent wely to attract my attention ; but I heard nothing.’ } less it havé been carved in stone...The moon- } . 4 lady who » > ich to what tere. seed 
more! It’s well worth fifty-six; I’ve saved that she came and stood before me while she was | light shone full upon it, ind on the precios Blue | sarmins Ber 09 other thi she said, cus 
much any how. And it’s so rich and thick | tying on her hood; and waited some time forme |. eyes, wide open, but dimmed and filmed: —~}‘myarmit sme 
wear well, am sure. Now don’t you think it | to speak; but I-would not; and at last she said, | Dead? OGod! ‘No! 
cheap ?” | timidly, I would not allow myself to think of it. ‘‘Sh 
Well, rather ;” and I knocked the ashes from the | We were going to Uncle William's to-night.” | fins fainted” T said; and T qatried hier swiftly into | Monto. heals ane-better 
tip of my cigar and prepared to resume my train of Well?” the housé*and laid her on the ‘sola: knew no-} 
thoughts when her voice aroused me again. That weeaiiieaid. Then she went away look- | thing of the gathering crowd of terror-stricken serv- | Mebekin peau Tacs gs yellow as @ guinea, he has — 
But it isn’t paid for yet,” she was saying, hesi- } ingwery Sad. . Presently dusky face peered in at | ants around. me—sew Sothing, heard nothing, felt .| * complexion. 
tatingly. ‘‘I hadn’t enough money with me, and I | thedoor.. nothing for time. “Every thought, every faculty } how often you may fall into the river,” sald 
was afraid if 1 waited till tomorrow I should lose« “Carriage am Teady, missus.” | in’ for her. I knelt toper, “ you won't drown if your head swims." 
the chance; and I was sure you wouldn't care—just | George yon gaing with me to-night?” beside her} and chafed the dead handsand temples, | 
this once,” she said, timidly, as if she wasn’t so sure “No.” and pressed-my warm, living lips to.the beautiful | A rich upstart ence waked poor persco he Red 
woulds't care after all. Lam very sony," she sald, meekly; Nore | éold mouth, aa if,secking to breathe injto them again | of the honest men," wad 
I sat upright—all awake in a moment. If there | will be so disappointed if ‘donot go; the breath of Vain! vain! She never looked | the reply. RB 
is any thing I abhor it is the credit system—I mean “Very well.” af a 
where women are concerned. Positively the idea I did not look up till I heard | A hand was laid on my shoulder ;.a quiet, kindly ‘ 


the doer-close. after 
that-my wife was going in debt for things, and get- | her. Then I flung the paper aside with a muttered voice bade mie move aside a moment, and our grave, | 4 
ting into the habit of running up long bills at the | curse, | ”: 
her 


labored so hard to impress on her mind this one | of something more substantial on which tovent my | They left me aldne with my dead'at last. ‘There | 
lesson, “ Pay as you go.” And the thought that fury, and then sat down with my face in my in that room where I had seen her alive for the last 
she had disobeyed me cn th first temptation made | and groaned bitterly through my clenched teeth, | time—where I had so wounded the dear heart whose 
me very wrathful. Te sto-m burst over her un-| I was angry with my enffering, unofftnding wife | last throb was fer me!. The fire glowed as brigiitly 
conscious head, | bécause she had goné out without me. Ithought | as ever! There stood ‘her piano, still open, with a 

‘‘ Alice, is it possible?—when I have told you | she ought to fisve staid at homeandbroken her en- | favorite song upon it. There was her work-table 
repeatedly never, under any circumstances, to get | gagement to humor my absurd captiod, Wien:she with her little besiret upon it, and the book she had | 
any thing on credit, if you can possibly avoid it? | did not even know thet & wished her to do 0.) ¥ | been reading, with & bit of ribbon to mark the place? 


I Zounds, fellow!" exclaimed a choleric old gentloman 

was also angry with for treating lier } There ona table were the things she had bought | to = very phlegmatic matter-of-fact person, 
‘* But, George, it is the first time I ever did so, a shameful manner, Never before in all my life | thet together with the piece of silk which — se you won't have far to go, 

had I felt | was perfectly miserable. | hed caused gricf! The apron she had worn 


“It must be the last! I hope I am not niggard- | While I sat there Tuneonselously drew fom my | was thrown eapelesly over the chair which I had |. ¢ woman having fallen into « river, her husband went 
ly. I am willing to let you have all the money you | finger the ring I always wore there. I Geld it up, ¥ to! oe 
need; but I will not consent to your running up | as I wis often in the habit of doing, to read the in- | turned. She had come backto me. But it seem. | Cre es caahl wet 
long bills at the stores. I could tell you how many | scription within; and the words ‘‘ Grieve sot the 
men of my acquaintance hae been ruined by their | heart ‘hat loves thee” flashed on my gaze—Gashed 


te, 
#0,” ‘the witness; “for, saying you 
e prophet eye saw in the futwu ons ¢ tempta- then came the ‘ cked over @ stool.” “and then, s his head sadly, turned aw 
| tion, deception, anxiety, unbappiness, and, perhaps, | and kicked it again when itfel ung paper per | heard the words’ Disease of the heart.”> That was A soldi was being led to the gallows aw crow’ 
ruin—all resulting from those terrible bills! [had | into the Grevwhich manched savage! for want | con will 
‘Wie tated was: letter from ap 
| wae setting defiance the las of orthography and 
| ftain: “ but how can ms write.grammar with « 
ing 
4 
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see to the farm then while I am gone.” 
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NO REST.” 


morni 


-Téo long he lingers at eve by his crimson gates in the 


Proud a his kingly light, and the ruddy robes of his 
splendor 
While under his eye of fire, I wait and long for rent. 
Rest for the busy hand and the ever-aching brain 
Rest for the beating heart that has beat so Icng in vain: 


So soon the lofhg day dawns, so slow she wing: her flight, 


night. 
Rest! ee t bas come and slumber is still 
When the bo trary; the Site 
And EE 
book then with restless longings for joys he would fain 


forget. 
Ah! then does he cry by night—“ © morn! delay thy 


dawn, 
For the hour of toll returns when the Sabbath of night 


is gone. 
Grant to thy child—6 grant the precious boon of Reet!" 


And the Father majestic answers: ‘Is this a time to be 
i 


_ When thy land is striving to banish the errors that 
she deplores ; 
When, calm in a steadfast faith, she celebrates her bridal 
With the red-robed god of war, and sorrow is on her 
shores? . 


0, pause not mow on the way, nor faint tll the task be 


done ; 
No rest. no peace, no joy whjle the battle is not won. 
Cry not for Sabbaths now, but @j with a willing hand, 
And svon. the Sabbath of peace shall dawn over all the 
land."’ 


The sweet thoughts kiss my heart as the sweet lips of 
a bride 
Fall on her hueband'’s brow, and I wake to toil again. 
Up, up! my hand, my heart! Away on the heavy tide! 
No Rest for me till the dawn of freedom from death 
and pain. 
Welcome again the morn and the slow-winged hours of 


toil ; 

I shall nse my life and hope for the peace of my native 
soil. 

i long no more for hight ; my pillow shall not be pressed 

Till the land of my life and love is redeemed to a holy 
Rest. 


‘CHRIS’®Y ANDREWS. 


Low kitchen -valls, but white as drifted snow, 
with the spring sunshine flinging amber glooms 
across their spotlessness, a singing kettle on the 
hearth, and a white-spread table waiting. 

Something else waited also. Rocking softly to 
and fro in her easy-chair, ber head thrown back, so 
that you could see the round white throat with its 
ruffed circlet, the firm little chin, the serious, 
thoughtful profile, sat Christy Andrews, waiting for 
the husband of three months to come in from the 
fields to his tea. 

‘* That's a mighty smart ‘husband o’ yourn, Chris- 
ty,’ said a stout, dumpy-looking woman, in a rusty 
black dress, who sat near the window, from time to 
time eying the temptingly spread table ; ** they 
ain’t another farmer in the county I reckon that’s 
got his crops in this soon. ‘Pears like some folks 
always is ahead o’ their work, and the rest is always 
a letting their work get ahead o’them. ‘Pears like, 
too, that in this yer western country every thing 
éomes so easy that the farmers think they hain’t got 


nothin’ to do; and crops does come a’most with look-— 


in’ at ‘em. Ain't you none afeard, Christy, that 

Stephen’ll take it into his head to volunteer ?” 
Christy had scarcely seemed to hear the good lad 

before. Nowa brightness flashed into her eyes tha 


. half tears as it was, heralded with eager light her 


words. 

' TJ shouldn’t say a word, if he wanted to go,” she 
said, almost passionately—‘‘I shouldn't say a word, 
if it killed: me to have him go. When I think of 
the old flag treated so—our old flag—I wish I wasa 
man long enough to strike a blow for it.” 

Stephen Andrews standing just outside, where he 
hed stopped at sound of Christy’s ringing tones, 
lingered still a. moment; but she did not speak 
again, and he cut short a somewhat prosy speech 
of Mrs, Dunn's as he entered the room, with no sign 
upon his manly face of having heard his wife, and 
saying good-evening to that lady, proceeded to hang 
up his hat and prepare for tea. Christy’s little 
hands trembled some as she poured and passed the 
tea, and once or twice when her eyes met Stephen's 
casually, bers lingered questioningly. Her keen 


‘g and loving intuitions perceived a slight change in 


him, and bravely as she had just expressed herself, 
a vague apprehension troubled her. 

Stephen did not evade her look, he even smiled 
hack at her; but her eyes were struggling with 
mistiness all tea-time. ‘In the softly golden twi- 
light—such twilight as comes nowhere as it does 
to that breezy prairie-land—when Christy had put 
away the little tea-table, and Mrs. Dunn had gmme, 
and Christy stood in the low doorway, looking away 
across the rustling grass to where the sun had just 


sunk among green billows, Stephen came and stood 


beside her with an arm about the round, trim waist, 
and the young wife clasped her hands across his 
strong shoulder and drooped her face pensively be- 
side them. Vaguely she felt what was coming. 

** We're very nicely fixed here, aren’t we, little 
girl ?” Stephen said, in a low voice; “‘ we’ve just 
got nicely fixed!” And then, quoting something 
Mrs. Dunn had said about Christy’s housekeeping, 
he added, lightly, “I wish you understood farming 
as well as you do eeping!” 


* Do you?” said Christy, lifting her large eyes 
her 


to his face. What she read there chained 
glance. 

‘* Yes,” Stephen said, caressing the little face 
with his hand, bending his own to it, and speaking 


low.to hide*the tremor in his voice. ‘* You could 


“‘Gone? Qh, Stephen!” | 
He drew her close within his arms, very agitated 
aimself, for he realized what it was he was about to 


do, and she was but a three-months’ wife—the one 
woman of all the world to him, the one love of his. 
life. 

**You will be brave, dear, I know. I have been 
wantinz to say this some time, but I was afraid to 
tell you till this afternoon. I heard what | you said 
to Mrs. Dunn, and that gave me courage.” 

Christy lay very still ir ais arms for a little, and 
then she lifted her head and kissed him, whispering, 

‘*T will be brave, dear; I’m prouder to have you 
go than I should be happy in having you stay; but 
—but—you know, Stephen, you're all I've got !” 

“‘T know, child,” and he kissed her. After a 
long silence, which neither broke for fear of betray- 
ing too much agitation to the other, Stephen said, - 
wishing to break the current of too sad thought, 

é- feel anxious about the farm, Christy; I’ve 

very thing in such prime order now. It's a 
pity to have it all run down, as it is almost sure 
to do.” 

Iver ready to second him, Christy said, in the 
same tone, 

‘ T think I'll learn to be a farmer, Stephen. Why 
couldn't I? I sha’n’t have much housekeeping to 
do, you know, and—”’ 

Tears filled her eyes in an overwhelming tide, 
but she would not let him see them, and stopped 
speaking when her voice began to tremble. 

Stephen, however, was thinking about his farm, 
and did not notice. 

“Yes,” he went on, “‘I should feel easier if I 
knew of good hands to leave the farm with. I've 
got it mostly planted now, and I'd let any good man 
take it on shares, and give him a good bargain too. 
But the fact is, these fellows that are round taking 
farms that way don’t, the most of ’em, know any 
more about farming than youdo. There's that lot 


of sorghum, nov7—if it could be half taken care of, 


I candidly believe there wouldn't be such another 
yielc in the State. It’s coming up splendidly, and 
I never had my heart more set upon any crop than 
I have on that cane.” 

Christy let him talk on, stimulating him with a 
word now and then— Stephen was an enthusiast 
about farming—but all the while she was thinking 
how short a time it might be now before his strong 
arm would cease to clasp her. 

Stephen’s father lived in an adjoining county. 


One morn‘ng, a few days after Stephen had decided 


to volunteer, the old man presented himself at his 
son’s house. 

“‘ Is this true, Stephen?” he questioned. **I hear 
you are going to volunteer.” 

‘Yes, father, I was coming over to tell you and 
mother myself, as soon as I could,” Stephen an- 
swered, gravely, while Christy nearly burned her 
face to a crisp looking in the oven after the pies 
which she couMi not see for the tears that blinded 
her in a sudden rush. 

‘Well, it’s best maybe,” said Mr. Andrews. ‘‘I 
reckon you know what you’re up to; but what’s 
agoin’ to come of the farm, and what’s Christy goin’ 
to do? If I washer, I wouldn't let you go a step.” 

The oven-door shut suddenly with a bang, and 
Christy was rushing out, when Stephen stopped 
her, and drew her reluctantly toward his father. 

‘* Christy thinks the country needs me more than 
she or the farm,” he said. 

Mr. Andrews glanced at the red little face and 
the swelling eyelids. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘the wo- 
men are crazier than the men, I b’l'eve, and the men 
can’t volunteer fast enough. There’s plenty to go 
without you, Stephen, and you just married, and 
nobody to leave the farm with.” 

‘“*T'm just the sort of man they need most, father, 
not too young, strong and hardy. Christy and I 
think it’s right, and so I’m going. I thought may- 
be I could get you or one of the boys to look after 
the farm a little. If Caleb or Rob, now, would take 
it on shares.” 

**Caleb and Rob both volunteered yesterday ; and 
it takes all my authority and his mother’s entreat- 
ies to keep Jack from goin’ the same road, young- 
ster as he is. She let the other two go, but she 
hang to Jack, and she was terrible took aback on 
Christy’s account to hear that you was thinking of 
this sort of thing. I'll do any thing I can of course, 
but I'm old, you know, and I’ve got my own crops 
to see after. I don’t know how I'll manage with- 
out Caleb and Rob.” 

‘*Never mind, there’ll be some way. Whose 
regiment are the boys in? I ought to be in the 
same one.” 

‘* Denning’s like to be their Colonel, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment ; and it ain’t full, I reckon, yet. If you 
be goin’, Stephen, I'd like you to be with the boys.” 

‘“*T'll go over this afternoon, and call on Towns- 
end as Igo. I was thinking of Townsend to take 
the farm if you couldn’t.” 

This afternoon! Christy's fevered face grew sud- 
denly white and chill ; every thing seemed to whirl 
about her. 

Mr. Andrews saw, and exclaimed, almost impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ Townsend's no farmer; stay at home till 
you're wanted, Stenher and attend t' your own 
buciness !” 

“‘T think [11 wanted now, father.” And then, 
— Christy’s white face, ‘‘It’s only to volun- 

teer, you know, child; the regiment won't leave 
for weeks: yet, and it’s such an object to be near 
Caleb and Rob.” 

** Yes,” Christy said, catching her breath. 

Stephen volunteered that afternoon; but Towns- 
end couldn't take the farm; and nobody was found 
to take it up to the last moment. Stephen's father 
promised to do what he could, and Stephen had to 
leave itso. A sore thing it was to him too, for next 
to his wife and his country that farm occupied the 
largest place in Stephen Andrews’s thoughts. 

Poor little Christy! She had coaxed a reluctant 
consent from Stephen to stay in their own little 
home while he was gone, and his sister Sarah was 
coming to live with her. But she thought, those 
first weeks after he had gone, that the pain of his 
absence, and the fear that haunted her about him, 
could scarcely be endured long. 

Stephen wrote often, however, cheery letters, and 
had much to say about the farm. It worried him 

yet. They had tried a great deal to find some one 


to take it, but nobody wis to be found, . It was too 
late in the season; and meanwhile Stephen’s hith- 
erto carefully-tended fields missed him terribly. 
Mr. Andrews and Jack had dene something, and 
now and then Christy had succeedec. in hiring a 
man for a day or two, but the farm looked badly. 

** T hate to tell him how things are; Sarah,” said 
Christy, as she sat with Stephen's last letter open 
before her, and a pen in her hand preparatory to 
answering it. ** He insists upon knowing just how 
every thing looks, and it’s discouraging to have to 
tell him how it is.” 

She sat thoughtful a long time; Sarah, who was 
elderly and talkative, keeping up a glib disserta- 
tion on ways and means, none of which were prac- 
ticable. 


**T’'ve heard Stephen say that if he wanted any 
thing done really, it was always safest to do it him- 
self.” 

It was not easy to tell by this speech exactly in 
what channel Christy’s thoughts were running; 
but presently she said aloud, 

“Sarah, I belizve I can do it myself. I’m not 
strong like Stephen; but I know how things ought 
to be done almost as well as he does. The farm 
needs a head more than any thing else. That stupid 
Fritz used to work well enough with Stephen to 
watch him, and I almost know I could plow corn. 
Andy Johnson—that little fellow, you know, Sa~ 
rab, that was here this morning after sweet-potato 
plants—he can’t be stronger than I am, and he 
plows corn by the aere. Then there’s the sorghum ; 
that’s just woman’s work at first, you know—too 
nice for a man’s hands any how. Andy and I could 
do that easy enough. I shall write Stephen that 
I've got somebody at last to take the farm—some- 
body that ku ws how, too. It will relieve his heart 
of one anxiety, poor fellow !” 

And she forthwith wrote precisely that, despite 
Sarah’s demurring and astounded expostulations. 

Mr. Andrews was having a busy time, and did 
not happen to come over to see them for abont ten 
days, so that Christy had an opportunity to put her 
project in operation, and judge of the probability of 
success before receiving his remonstrances. 

They were loud and long when they came; but 
Christy was—though quiet, and a little shy--so 
firm, and then she had a coaxing way of her own; 
and in the end the good old grumblingly 
promised to keep her secret and let have her 
wry. 

No one was to tell Stephen who had taken the 
farm ; and Christy, in all her letters upon the sub- 
ject, was singularly neglectful about giving names 
till he gave up asking. 

**She won't hold out so,” Mr. Andrews muttered 
to himselfevery time he came to the farm, though 
he wag counties thst ae for she had dene won- 
ders. 

It was hard work—literal hard work—physically | 
and mentally. The little hands grew brown with 
toil, and the young head ached with weariness and 
anxiety. She worked early and late, overtaxing 
herself indeed; but she was scarcely conscious of it, 
she was so eager. Fritz worked better under her 
eye than under Stephen’s even, and after a while 
he brought a great strong Dutch brother of his to 
work with him. Little Andy came to help as long 
as the corn needed plowing, and Christy herself, 
after a deal of awkwardness, learned to plow too. 
The sorghum was the most troublesome of any 
thing ; but Christy would not suffer it to be neglect- 
ed at all, because she knew how much pride Stephen 
always had in it. 

It.was hard work—neither romance nor poetry 
in it—save as she thought of Stephen. She ac- 
complished nothing by any romantic sleight of 
hand. It was what I tell you, literal hard work, 
not precisely necessitated but important; for Ste- 
phen depended upon the profits accruing from the 
farm to pay off a small debt yet upon it, and he had 
no other means save his soldier’s pay. Being a 
private, that was not much. Hard work of head 
and hands, but the farm smiled, and that field of 
sorghum —how many of you ever saw a field of 
the Chinese sugar-cane rustling its slender, grace- 
ful reeds in a prairie breeze ?—the long, lance-like 
leaves in a constant quiver, the tall arrowy canes 
bending and swaying, pliant as willows, and the 
heavy heads, black and shining like tasseled jet, 
nodding, nodding—that field of sorghum was the 
comfort of Christy’s lonesome, tired life. She never 
looked at it without smiles or tears, it reminded her 
so of Stephen. Just so tall and straight, and supple 
of limb was he; and if suddenly one of those west- 
ern tornadoes—that come sometimes—had burst 
upon that field and felled those green and serried 
ranks, I think Christy would have taken it as an 
omen almost, though she wasn’t superstitious. 

Meanwhile Stephen’s regiment, ordered to the 
Eastern Department from the first, had seen serv- 
ice. Possibly it was incessant occupation only that 
kept Christv’s senses from forsaking her in the aw- 
fu suspense a. + that unhappy battle of Bull Run, 
News came at In.° ~all three of the brothers were 

a’ive and unharmed. August, and the first week 
ot September, passed saiely, and then a long si- 
lence—an awful suspense, strangely unbroken by 
news of any of the three—and then, such news. 

Caleb and Rob were prisoners, and Stephen—a 
comrade home on a sick furlough brought the word, 
and he shrank from Christy when he tried to tell 
her of her husband. - 

“He is dead,” she said, in cold, still tones, a white 
circle creeping round her little mouth. 

‘Not dead,” the man answered; ‘‘but I have 
heard him say that death would have been better. 
He is blind.” 

“Blind!” Christy covered her pale face with 
her hands and crept quietly away, thanking God 
for her husband's life. Blind! Had she not sight, 
and was not she his—oh! all his, God granting; | 
but ‘‘ poor, poor Stephen !” 

It was true. Some lightning from the deadl 
missiles flying round him one day in the hottest deny 
the fight had flashed blindness upon Stephen An- 
drews. Some other, slighter injuries there were ; 
but he was better of them now, and was coming 
home in a few days. Christy went to meet him, 


== 


At home—and he had not said a word about the 
farm. Christy°would not speak, for she was afraid 
of hurting him. He could not see what she had 
done, not even the sorghum lot, and she always 
looked at it through tears now. How often she had 

his surprise when he came to know that it 
was only his little ee the farm ! 
How often she had imagined to herself his start 
and look of surprise, and then the loving, loving — 
chiding she should get! And now—now he would 
never see any of it, never more. Well, God was 
good still; God knew better than she what was 
best for her and 

Stephen said little: He was moody and taciturn, 
with a hard, unreconciled expression upon his face 
that reminded Christy constantly of what the man 
said about his wishing that death had smote him 
rather than biindness, and it hurt her somehow ter- 
ribly to have him feel so. She could never be 
thankful enough that his life was spared her, and 
that she was able to be what she was tohim. He 
did not know yet all she was capable of being to him. 

One day Stephen, stumblingly, and with a more 
“espairing look than usual, asked some questions 
about the farm. drew him on to talk of 
it, and finally coaxed him out, telling him how ev- 
ery thing looked in such apt phrase that it might 
have been to him almost like seeing it. Put his 
face only hardened. She led him among the 
silken rustle of the sugar-cane, and told him how 
clean, and tall, and fair it was, and then, with her 
face upon his shoulder as in the old time, she tried 
to comfort and soften him with loving talk. 

He seemed to listen, but he said little in reply; 
and she noticed that his hands were hard clenched 
all the time. Once he seemed to shudder through 
all his strong muscular frame as with a sort of rage 
at the strength and stature that was yet so impo- 
tent. 

Poor little Christy! Her heart ached and ached 
to see him so, and all the while she talked the tears 
were slowly gathering in her eyes, and dropping 
one by one. How should he know it though ? , 

Meanwhile, a cloud scarcely Jarger than a man's 
hand at first, had grown, and, almost before Christy 
became conscious of its presence, had overspread 
the heavens. An awful hush suddenly filled the 
air, as though all nature listened—a hush—an1 yet 
an ‘indescribable suggestion of sound—a pantirg of 
the very atmosphere. 

Christy knew too well what these signs forbod-. 
ed, and turned at once toward the house. They 
had scarcely gone ten steps, however, before, with 
a swirl and a swoop, like some immense and winged 
destruction, it was upon them—a true Western tor- 
nado. 

Imagine ak dy of wind impassable as a wall of 
fire, sweeping with the seeming swiftness of light- 
ning over the country, marking its way with the 
ruins of homesteads that have crumbled before it 
like dust, breaking great strong trees short off at 
the base, lifting on its mighty wings huge timbers, 
and launching them like Titanic bolts through the 
air. Imagine thunder, like the crash of all the ele- 
ments, and lightning like he flash of their disso!y- 
ing—imagine crash and blinding glare, and mighty 
wind all in one, and so swift that while you said, 
‘* Let us flee!” it was upon you, and you have some 
idea of one of those tornadoes thut have in late 
years so desolated portions of Illinvis and some 
other Western States. 

Stephen had sufficient self-possession to drop in- 
stantly to the ground, and force Christy with him. 
Almost in the same moment she was torn from him 
by the wind, and he called after her vainly. The 
fury »f the storm was such that his voice fell back 
upon him like a tide-wave meeting breakers. 

Almost maddened, between his impotence and an 
awful uncertainty concerning her fate, he rose to 
his feet, but was instantly dashed again to the 
ground by the wind, and with a force that left him 
helpless some moments. 

The storm spent itself, however, in that first 
rage, and by the time he could rise again to his un- 
steady feet a comparative lull had come. Grop- 

his way, he moved on, calling frantically at 
K step. What he suffered in those moments 
ates suspense it is impossible to tell. He had known 
instances of awful and swift destruction in these 
tornadoed storms; and, when after what seemed to 
him a long interval, he still received no reply tu his 
calls, he groaned aloud. 

‘*Oh, Stephen! are you safe?” 

She had risen up from the ground right there at 
his side. Some missile of the many filling the air 
had struck her, or else the fury with which the wind 
dashed her down had caused that unconsciousness 
from which she had only then roused. It was she, 


that was yet falling in torrents, they turned again 
toward the house; but he held Christy to him with 


consternation. 

To her surprise Stephen bent quickly toward her, 
just as he used to do in the old time at any sign 
from her, but as he had not done of late. He had 
felt too bitter and unreconciled to his own fate to 


| scarce be grateful even for her. 


putting tender arms crying upon 
| neck, “* Never to leave me again, my darling.” And 
then she led him home, the great, strong man, like 
a chained eagle; but already in her sweet and lov- 
ing presence he felt it less. 
eee | 
her little soft touch upon his arm; and as Stephen 
clasped her once more to him, after those moments 
which had seemed ages of darkness and agony, 
Christy little knew all that embrace meant to him. 
a nervous clasp, and his face wore an expression 
that had not been upon it before since he came 
home. 

Their house, as by a miracle, was unharmed ; 
bat, lingering in the doorway, Christy saw how de- 
struction had swept over the farm. Acres of corn 
that this morning had waited in green and golden 
‘““shocks” made the fields look now like one vast 
threshing-floor. The sorghum, to use Christy’s 

| own simile, was as though a gigantic flat-iron had 
| | been dropped suddenly upon it; every cane was 
| down, and the field looked as though strewn with 
rushes. She could not help catching her breath 
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‘s What is it, Christy ?” he asked. 
Wondering, she told him; and then gradually it 
came out how she had busied herself during his ab- 


tHe could scarce believe her, but he comprehend- 
ed at last; and when, her tongue once loosed: on 
the subject, she went on in her own wise little way 
to tell him, first, what a summer it had been, and 
then to speculate on the ways and means for soon- 
est remedying the mischief which the storm had 
done, perhaps the homely heroism that was un- 
daunted under all the discouraging circumstances 
that surrounded her—and he numbered himself 
among them—touched him, in his sensitive state, 
more than any thing else could. | 

Holding her suddenly in his arms he poured forth 
ail the pent-up emotion of the weeks past, of the 
day just dying gloriously now, after the storm. 
Standing in the red glory of that sunset the two 
took up the burden of life again, resolved cheerful- 
. Jy to bear it to the end, thankful to bear it togeth- 
er, and happier, perhaps, in each other than though 
suffering had not so tried them. if 

The corn and sugar-cane were saved with little 
waste; Christy was eyes and Stephen hands, and 
both had head; and they have worked so together 
ever since. And that is how Christy Andrews came 
to be a farmer. 


GOOD-BY ; GOD BE WITH THEE! 


Goop-nieuT, the day is paling, 
The sun will set in rain, 
And I—my heart is failing, 
And weakening with pain. 
And thou—the tears will rise, love— 
What dare I say of thee? 
I gaze into thine eyes, love, 
As though they were the sea; 


Unsatisfied, unweary, 
I look into their deep, 
Till even visions dreary, 
Are safely laid ‘to sleep; 


And not our parting sorrow, 
Not even coward fear, | 

Can make me feel the morrow, 
While still I linger here. 


Ten years—they must be ended 
Some time before we die, 

What hope and anguish blended, 
Sweet heart, beneath thy sigh. 


Ah! dear one, did I bid thee 
Be calm and bear the pain? 
Good-by, love, God be with thee, 
And bring me back again! 


TIT FOR TAT. 


I was coming one morning into thecity. I had 
the carriage to myself for some distance; then.a lit- 
tle man got in who at once attracted my attention 
by the peculiarity of his dress, appearance, and man- 
ner. He was in evening dress, every thing about 
him, from the silk-faced dress-coat to the patent 
leather boots, being bran-new. A fact of which he 
was far from being unconscious; each of his gar- 
ménts, in its turn, attracted his notice and approv- 
ing smile. 

The only thing about him that violated evening 
etiquette was his neck-tie—a blue one, negligently 
arranged @ la Byron under a rolling collar. 

From this I augured that he was a poet, for turn- 
down collars were by no means so common then as 
now; the fashion prescribing terrific gills, which, in 
_ short-necked men, endangered the safety of their 

whiskers and ears. My surmise was confirmed by 
his long hair, its natural tendency to curl being 
combated by the copious exhibition of grease, and 
probably by assiduous brushing. 

His face, however, was somewhat against my 
theory: instead of being thin and pale, with eyes 
‘‘in fine frenzy rolling,” it was round, dumpling- 
like, and rosy; his ittle eyes deeply set in tunnels 
of fat, which, as he huckled from time to time, 
were half closed by his rising cheeks, and presented 
to view a mere slit; his nose short, turned up, and 
carnished at the tip with six or seven curly hairs ; 
his mouth expansive, and his teeth very good: for- 
tunately, as he showed them all, not even conceal- 
Pil the wisdom teeth, which were not quite come 

own. 

He was well made, what there was of him; he 
" Was not much above five feet high, rather disposed 
to embonpoint. 

In his button-hole he wore a magnificent white 
camellia, which, I regret to say, I saw, admired, 
coveted, and determined to possess, by fair means 
1! possible, if not, by foul. 

This flower, too, attracted much of his attention ; 
he bestowed frequent glances upon it, muttering 
what I conceived to be poetry, inspired by the purity 
and delicacy of the flower. | 

I was considering how I might best commence 
4 conversation which would acquire me the good 
races of this gentleman, and ultimately make me 
5 nes of the camellia, when he saved me 

rouble of breaking the ice by sa | 

Candidly, Sir, what do my tailor?” 
_ Treplied that I had not the advantage of know- 
ny him, a circumstance which I regretted the more, 
as his work showed him to be a man of no common 
ability ; I added, that he was fortunate in having a 
client whose figure and air would set off garments, 
even though fabricated with less consummate skill. 

He tried to look modestly unconscious, and said, 

_ ‘And who, Sir, may this client be with the dis- 
fingué figure and air? As you say that you do not 
know my tailor; I might alnrost fancy that your truly 
flattering observations were addressed to me; but 


‘my figure, though not deformed, is small, that is to 
say, rather below than above the average size; and 
as for my air, though I flatter myself that I possess 
some of that je ne sats quoi which distinguishes men 

‘like you and me from the vulgar herd, still neither 


my figure nor air is worthy of the very glowing 


eulogium which you have bestowed upon them. 
No, Sir, really; no indeed, Sir, really ;” and he 
chuckled, blinked his eyes, and cast glances on his 
little round limbs of more than parental fondness. 
I perceived that he was not inaccessible to flattery, 
and did not despair of obtaining the camellia by fair 
means. 


“*T should apologize,” said I, ‘‘ for so personal a 
remark ; it slipped from me unconsciously ; but you 
must have heard it frequently from the lips and seen 
it in the eyes of the gentler sex. You are not in- 
sensible to their witcheries ; I see that in your eye; 
nay, that camellia in your button-hole proves you to 
be the happy bondman of some black-eyed houri.” 

**How did you find that out? You must know 
something about me; you might have guessed that 
I was in love; but how did you find out the color 
ofhereyes?” | 

“* Well, I did not know. positively. I thought it 
likely, most in accordance with the eternal fitness 
of things, that you, who have blue eyes, should be 

enslaved by black ones. Was I right?” 

“* Well, I can hardly tell you; I trust you may 

be right, but the fact is, [have never seen the lady’s 
eyes. 
“* Never seen hereyes! Ah, I see: a mysterious 
courtship, truly poetic, veiled lady, gentle voice, 
white hand, one raven lock just peeping from its 
concealment, fairy form, taper ankles, little tiddly- 
iddly feet.” 

“ Sir,” sald he, grasping my hand, ‘‘ we are kin- 
you have felt the divine afflatus—you 
have struck the wild harp, and burst into the inspir- 
ing melody of song. We are poets, Sir, brother 
poets. Were it not a breach of the confidence she 


has reposed in me, I would tell you the history of 


our loves, our hopes, and our sorrows.” 

“You forget that so long as you conceal the 
lady’s name there can be no breach of confidence. 
She is the unknown quantity ; let X represent her.” 
X; shall have to repeat her name often 
in the course of my narrative; she would then be- 
come double, treble, or even quadruple X, and she 
is not stout.” 

“* Well, then, let Y represent her; it is a slender 
and graceful letter.” 

** Good , let Y, for the moment, represent, unwor- 
thily, the name of my adored charmer. I am a 
poet, Sir, as you have already perceived, and not 
altogether unknown to the public; in the ‘ Poets’ 
Corner of the Waverly Repository exegi monumentum 
are perennius! You may have seen some of my 
contributions to that journal signed ‘ Beta.’ I will 
just repeat you my ‘Ode to the Morning.’” 

‘* Pray don’t take the trouble; I know the poem 
by heart, and recited if.only last week to D—— at 
the Athenzum Club. Just now I am burni.:g with 
impatience to hear your story.” 

‘You have read my poem then: I had scarcely 
ventured to hope that the weak breathings of my 
muse had penetrated so far as New York.” 

‘“Why, my dear Sir, there are six copies of the 
Waverly Herald on the table of the Atheneum Club, 
and it is difficult to get hold of one of them; yet no 
one reads any part of it but the ‘ Poets’ Corner.’” 

**Not Waverly Herald, Waverly Repository. Well, 
I'll go on with my story. One evening I had just 
finished my ‘ Imitations of Anacreon,’ and had taken 
thefn to the office of the Waverly Repository. The 
last feeble flicker of twilight was abou: to give way 
to the solemn darkness of night. There was a holy 
stillness, a quiet calm about the hour, that seemed 
to soften the heart, to prepare it for gentle impres- 
sious. In front of the office of the Waverly Repos- 
itory isa garden. There roses should vie with ge- 
raniums, the graceful woodbine should twine round 
the trellis-work, and the stately lily should be there 
in the pride of her virgin purity; but I regret to 
say it is planted with potatoes. In this garden 
there are two gates. I was going down the path 
which leads to one of them, and repeating a beauti- 
ful stanza of my own composition. (I never read 
the works of other people, it destroys originality 
of thought.) As I was going down this path I 
chanced to look toward the other gate: a fairy form 
was passing through it. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe the beauties of that glorious vision. I rushed 
straight across the garden in chase; but the potato 
stalks tripped me up, and I fell, sprained my ankle, 
and was incapacitated for further pursuit. I limped 
back to the office, and asked the clerk, 

‘¢ ¢ Who is that divine creature who has just left 

office ?” 

“«That,’ said he, grinning, ‘is a contributor to 
our “ Poets’ Corner.” ’ 

‘¢4 She is a poetess, then—I knew it must be so. 
‘What is her name ?’ 

‘¢¢ Won't do,’ said the clerk, with his tongue in 
his cheek, ‘she wishes to remain incog.’ 

Baffled in my ifc niries, I veturned to my couch, 
but not to sleep. That vision still haunted me — 
thought of the white hand, the raven locks, t' - 
taper ankle, the tiddly-iddly feet. Evening af - 
evening did I lie in wait before the office in hopes 
of again meeting her, butin vain. Things went on 
so for a month, and every day I fell deeper in love; 
my appetite diminished, and I lost nearly two 


pounds in weight. At length a happy inspiration 
I 


came upon me. pour out my soul in poe- 
try, I would tell my love in the ‘ Poets’ Corner’ of 
the Waverly Repository. She was a poetess, she 
would read it: the sympathy which exists between 
kindred minds would tell her that she was the object 
addressed. I wrote the lines entitled ‘A Glorious 
Twilight Vision.” Never in my most inspired mo- 


‘ments had I sd successfully portrayed the inward 
-workings of the tender passion; for I then only 
imagined them, now I felt them. I will just repeat 


you those lines.” 

‘¢Pray don’t, Sir; I remember them well.” 

‘| felt sure that she to whom they were address- 
ed would read them, and reply; and I was not de- 


ceived. 


efforts introduce sparrows 
_ America, for their great value has been recognized. 


Yes, Sir,” continued the 


The next time I went to the office the 


clerk said, ‘ There is a letter herc meant for you, I 
suppose.’ It was directed, ‘— | setroot, Esq., con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” of the Waverly Re- 
posttory.’. The dear girl evidently did not under- 


“To make a long story short, we commenced a 
correspondence, but have never met; but this day 
she has given me a rendezvous at Pursell’s, the 
pastry-cook, in Broadway. It is in honor of this 
occasion that I wear for the first time those gar- 
ments, the fitting of which you so justly admire.” 

‘**And the campllia,” I suggested, ‘‘don’t you 


think that a rose would be more emblem- 
atic of your rising hopes? If so, I think I could 
manage to get you one.” 


‘* By no means; I should have told you that is 
our signal for recognition; we are each to wear a 
white camellia over the heart.” 

ow truly has it been said that the first step in 
cr..ne is the only difficult one! Facilis est descensus 
Averni. I had begun by coveting the one camel- 
lia, and resolving to obtain it by fair means, if pos- 
sible. I now resolved to resort to the foulest means, 
ii necessary, for its capture, and to use it as ‘a de- 
coy to obtain the other white camellia now in the 
possession of the poetess of Waverly. To whata 
precipice was my passion for white camellias hurry- 
ing me! 

As it was essential to prove his identity in the 
coming rendezvous, it was evidently useless to try 
to persuade him to give it tome; my only chance 
was to steal it, or take it by force. 

Cailing his attention to some objects on the road- 
side, I dextrously severed the stalk with a tap from 
my cane, and slipped the flower into my pocket un- 
pexceived. 

I then said that, though . had read and learned 
by heart the contents of the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” in the 
Waverly Repository, it would still be a treat to hear 
some of these chefs-d’euvre repeated by the author. 

He needed no pressing. Without once thinking 
of his camellia, he favored me witb an uninterrupt- 
ed stream of poetry till our arrival at the city. I 
then took a hurried leave of him, jumped into a 
cab, and, transferring the camellia from my pocket 
to my button-hole, drove to Pursell’s to complete 
my conquest. 

We soon arrived there. Being in a capital hu- 
mor, I was about to the cabman a double fare. 
But what !—how is that? I tried my pockets one 
after auother; no purse; the cabman began to eye 
me suspiciously. 

‘* My good man,” said I, ‘‘I find that I have lost 
my purse, but my portmanteau is a sufficient guar- 
antee for the payment of your fare. Drive me to 
the St. Nicholas, I have a friend there who will 
lend me some money.” The cbman saw the is. 
tice of my remark, and drove -ae to the St. Nich- 
olas, where my friend received . with open arms, 
and placed his purse at my dis _ sal. 

The journey was rather ane ensive one for me, 
for not only was my y;urse gon. but my watch and 
a valuable gold snuff-box. It appeared that the 
poet and I had been intent on similar designs; but 
while my ambition extended no further than white 
camellias, he had a weakness for articles of value 
and greenbacks. 

It is needless to add that I did not return to Pur- 


sell’s to complete my conquest, nor have I ever again 


met my friend the poet. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


A German, who was wearied of Europe and had come 
to America, sparrows so y that he grew 
melancholy. ‘*I.¢an not live in a country where there 
are not even sparrows,” he said, and returned to Ger- 
many. ‘“*O Lord!” he sighed there, “I can not live in 
a country where the police peer even into your soup-tu- 
reen,”’ and went back to America. e same game was 
repeated several times. The absence of sparrows repulsed 
him here, the presence of policemen repulsed him there. 
How he found peace at last it is difficult to say. Great 

are now being made to into 


Opposite ‘to him at the table there sat 
a gentleman, who continued to observe him with marked 
attention, and at last called on the host to present him to 
Mr. Kean. The introduction was duly made, and ratified 
by drinking wine together, when the stranger, with much 
impressiveness of manner, said, ‘‘I saw you in Richard 
last night.” Kean, feeling, not unnat y, that a com- 
pliment was approaching, smiled blandly and bowed. 
other, in a slow, almost judi- 
cial tone; **I have seen your father in Richard; and I 
saw the last Mr, Cooke.” Another pause, in which Charles 
Kean's eg was ually mounting higher and high- 
er. ‘* Yes, Sir. Sir, was better than your father; 
and your father, Sir, a long way better than you." 


Japanese marriages: 


y passin 
riod, during which thoy live apart. Among the princes 
' and the wealth -this r parati three 


All goes on merrily midnight, when the bridegroom 
conducts his bride to her 
and assisting her in. When he has seen her comfortably 
settled he closes the curtains and tucks them in, 80 as to’ 
exclude the mosquitoes; after which, retiring with the 
guests, he is not permitted to see his bride again till the 
middle of the next day.” 


Tue English to find much romance in the recent 
marriage of e Boyd to Lieutenant Samuel Harding, an 
American war steam- 


officer of the U. 8. Navy, on board the 
er Connecticut. The marriage took place at St. James's 


daughter, the bride, enthusiastically embraced the same 
cause, followed her father to the field, and accompanied 
him throughout his campaign with the celebrated ‘ Stone- 
wall’ Jackson, and on two heroically, as a mod- 


reverberated. Donald 
Londoner called, but no apparent symptom of auditory 


ern Joan of Arc, led on the troops to battle; she was, how- 
ever, in a skirmish captured, and made prisoner, and con- 
veyed to Washington, where she was imprisoned. er. 

rane, w e y Con- 


H was sent on 

eyhound as a e-master, with his young heroine as a 
prisoner. The result was that mutuall 

amored ss ship, and found their 
She bride heving in with- 
drawing her lover his to the United States 
flag, and enlisted his sym and for the 
South. Itis the intention of Lieutenant with his 


bride to leave this country at the end of September, to run 
the blockade, and enter the service of the Southern States. 


The cortege was comparativ vate, being 
bridemaid and two or theo 

being attended by a number of American 
gentlemen connected with the South.” 
MAn “ 


guide. Against this mad 
project a “pawky” western Celt, who is wont to get his 

sneezin” money out of adventurous visitors, earnestly 
sought to dissuade him for obvious reasons. All his argu- 
ments, however, failed, till he convinced the stranger of 
the utter impossibility of one unacquainted with the local- 


the ex ent, he Donald to ch with 
w Donald gravely did. Forthwith man of 

and porter began to shont till the rocks and sides 

stood mute as nature. Again the 


Ons of the most interesting features of our civil war is 
the readiness with which the privates of both armies fra- 
ternize. This disposition is most .crequently shown in a 
sly of barter going on between the pickets. “This 

”" says a Tribune correspondent, ** seems to be car- 
ried on perhaps even more pereistently and extensively, 
though a little differently, at some places on the left [re- 
ferring to the army before Petersburg}. The pickets have 
an t not to fire on each other without due notice, 
but it is understood that all captures by main strength or 
superior numbers are te. 
somewhat shy of each other, and consequently the most of 


notes of negotiation and commodities of ex are mu- 
tually left. A note or two of the rebel pickets I have 
seen will more fully explain the modus : 

*** Please leave the worth of this [a plug of tobacco) in 
writing-paper, with two envel I will give you two 
plugs of tobacco for the knife.’ 

‘** Please mail this letter [an open letter] to my mother 


in Kentucky. Put on one of your stamps, and here is one 
of ours and a of tobacco in return. What's the 
chance to get some coffee of you ?” 


“These notes, with or without the article referred to, 
as the case may be, are left at the nearest post, while the 
person a a retires, and the other person comes 
up and examines them, and replies—and so the traffic 


Railroad fights the pickets on a portion of the lines near 
by, not immediately engaged, were driving a briek trade 
in tobacco, note-paper, etc. Besides this petty trafficking, 
not a little frank conversation on the state of affairs is 
known to be carried on between the more intelligent of 
the ecidiers on picket." 


A Few years ago, M. Herran, French Consul-General at 
Salvador, discovered a sort of bean, the Sinobe cedron, 
which is a specific against the bite of venomous reptiles. 
While on an important misrion acroes che mountains, one 
of the Indians of his suite was stung by an ‘is, one of 
the most dangerous of the snake tribe. Ano r Indian, 
however, at once administered a powder, which the patient 
swallowed, and a perfect cure ensued, M. Herran imme- 
diately purchased the secret, which was simply the above- 
mentioned bean reduced to powder. But for venom of a 
less deadly nature, such as the sting of the bee or wasp, 

ic acid is an excellent antidote. This acid is obtained 
the decomposition of spyroilic acid, salicine, and coal, 
by heat. It is solid, colorless, and crystallizable; it meits 
at 35 degrees Centigrade, boils at 188 degrees, and has a 
peculiar odor and a pungent taste. It is scarcely soluble 
in water, but very much so in ether-and alcohol. This 
acid applied to the place will stop the inflammation and 
take away all pain. ‘ 


De. ALFRED TaYLor, in a report on the means of com- 
mitting murder by poison which are allowed to exist in 
England, says that poison enough to kill two adults can 
be purchased any where for three-pence, and that the care- 
less d ing of poisonous drugs is the cause of most 

tful accidents, As to laudanum, it appears to be sold 
wholesale, single shops often in the Marshiand su 3 
three or four hundred customers every Saturday night. 
in one year; 


drug-dealer that he could and did sell it in the eastern 


vary every where in accordance 
cline of the system of total 


Iw Yorkshire, England, hands have been 
disturbing deposits as old as “the dust of Alexander ” 


Beacon, upon the north- 


ly set about demolishing one of the large low mounds, 
uced in height. the surfxce-soil presenting a 
more than usual collection of chalk-flints. The laborers 


the workmen were struck with finding these bones, and 
the circumstances reaching Malton, a lover of antiquities 
came over to make inquiries on the spot. A foot or two 
below the crown of the mound the men met with a walled 


als by cremation and o A surgeon has made out 
from the bones the ter of the skeleton of a man, 
who must have seal ober x feet high in life. A further 


examination of the tumulus is promised. At Malton, which 


is supposed to have been one of the oldest Brigantisn for- - 


towns in this of Britain, some remains of a later 
kane been ay During recent excavations for 
drainage works the workmen have cut across the two 
moats which formerly defended the Norman walls of the 
town, just outside the western gate. ~ 


This makes the pickefs . 


. 


- ‘ 


— 
into this very pardonable mistake. It showed she 
the Federal steame Onneciicul while running 
wasn’t a blue-stocking, and I rejoiced at it. —_ 

y finding out of himself the really remarkabie objects in 
it. “For instance,” said he, in his broken English, which 
it would be vain for us to emeavor to imitate—‘*‘for in- 
stance,” a hoppy thought suggesting itself on the spur of 
the moment, * there is a stone, and the strange thing con- 
nected with it is that if any one stands upon it he can 

hear no sound, however loud." “Indeed?” said the 
—— “Try her,” said the Highlander and Islander. 
a Upon this the hero of Richmond Hill mounted the boulder, 
and Donald put his mouth into all the grotesque shapes 
which an enunciation of Gaelic gutturals requires and pre- 
supposes—slyly at the same time never sounding a note. 
The Cockney, supposing he was calling loudly, vowed he 
could not hear a whisper. Still, not quite satisfied with 
susceptibility rose on the stolid features of the imperturb- 
able Celt. ‘“* Most astonishing!” said he Cockney; and 
forthwith taking out his port-folio he entered the occur- 
rence as not only the most extraordinary that had.come 
under his notice in his “*travels,” but as also quite con- ‘ 
: firmatory of the remark of Donald how necessary it was 
their traffic is carried on in writing. They have a neutral 
ee post between their lines—a stump, for instance—where 
goes on. Sometimes the | made 
po in person, without the trouble of notes. One of the pick- 
Cuak_es Kean, the noted tragedian, visiting the United 
States, was entertained at dinner by one of the great New 
one man complained that his wife had consumed £100 in 
opium since he married. It is a mistake to consider the 
practice confined to the marshy districts. We do not be- 
lieve there is a town in England where some one chemist 
does not on Saturday night load his counter with little 
gi bottles of landanum; and we were assured by a wholesale 
and courtings, and was surprised to learn that man | counties e 
| and woman had just seen were not yet married, though, | a year. This gentleman, an old and keen observer, de- 
according to the rites of the Mohammedan creed, they had | clared that the demand had sprung up shortly after the 
been legally allied for nearly a whole week. The young | introduction of teetotalism, and that it would be found to 
BT with the progress or de- 
every afternoon in the p sence of @ numb mds in- | Th the fields about trington 
—_ is western spur of The Wolds, are several mounds which are 
ae 60 teed ‘ifs with rice before all the people. rded as of the British era. A ruthless farmer recent- 
made a considerable excavation into the very heart of the 
tumulus, the contents of which, except a quantity of hu- 
chamber, which contained a large urn, holding a quantity 
of ashes and, the account states, a handful of whitish fat- 
Church, Piccadilly, London : ty substance. The urn was broken, but a fragment shows 
‘*'The lady, who is about the same age as the bride- | it to have been of unbaked clay; and the mixture of ashes 
groom, was the daughter of General oe P of the army of shows the tumulus to have been used for buri- 
| the Southern States, who lately in prison, having 
been made prisoner by the Federals. The lady's career 
is full of the most eventful and romantic features. Her 
father, who possessed vast estates in Virginia, early em- 2 
braced the cause of Southern independence, was soon in- 4 
trusted with command, obtaining the rank of General. His 
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ON THE REBEL WORKS AT JONESBOROUGH. 
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| Tit late Brigadier-General Davip A. Russexz, 
whose portrait we give above, was born in Wash- 
ington: , New York. He entered the West 
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TERERAL PHOTOGHAPHED EY ANTHONY. 
| | GENERAL RUSSELL. the army Russzt1 had been nominated for a Brig- 
| Tedd adier-Generalship, and the appointment was con- 
firmed. March, 1868. In the attack on Frédericks- 
= barg his brigade was engaged, and also the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. It was in November, 18638, that 
Point tademy at an early age, graduat- | General Russes took command of the First Divi- 
ing in July, 1845. He entered the army as Cap- | sion of the Sixth Corps. With this 
i j / tain in the Fourth infantry, and until 1855 was en- command he was engaged in the battles of the Wil- 
- me ~ -]| gaged ih operations on the Pacific coast. As Col- | derness, and lately in the important and decisive 
onel of the Seventh Massachusetts he entered upon | battles’ in the Shenatidoah Valley. Im the battle 
the present conflict, im the Peninsular | of September 19 he was killed. General Russe. 
oe i 1 : campaign. For disti services in the battle | united to the accomplishments of a soldier the 
| Williamsburg he was made Brevet. and | courtesy of a gentleman, He was noble in stat- 
Bina ib il ! soon afterward a full Major in the Eighth infantry. | ure, heroic in action, and was beloved by his com- 
if 
a 
: 
THE LATE COLONEL st next 


Ocrozzr 8, 1864.] 


COLONEL GROWER. 

Tue late Colonel Grower, whose portrait is giv- 
en on page 652, and who was killed in the recent 
battle of Jonesborough, was a native of Brooklyn, 
New York. At the beginning of the war he held a 
responsible in the Metropolitan Bank of 
this city; but his patriotism induced him to enter 


was ordered to Decatur after Suer- 
MAN'S expedition into last winter, he 
commanded a brigade. In August, 1864, his com- 


THE “GEORGIA”. 
WE give on this page a sketch of the Confederaté 


Georgia, which was captured by Captain 
Wrrnecomas, of the United States frigate: Niagara, 


this 
pose 
Prize 
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VIEW OF GENERAL SHERMAN'’S py Tuxoporr R. 


SuerMan’s at Atlanta and a sketch 


SHERMAN’S FLY.—[Sxercuzp BY THEODORE R. Davis] 


of his 
The two views of Atlanta given on 645 rep- 
resent different of the city, one of them be- 


THE PRIVATEER “GEORGIA,” CAPTURED BY THE “NIAGARA,” Avacer %, 1864, 


the large corner building is one now used by the 
Twenty-third Corps as a hospital ;-it was formerly 
used by the rebel army as a signal-station. At- 
lanta has long’ been considered one of the principal 
centres of refinement in the South. -A good propor- 
tion of its was from the North. 

The sketch on page 652 represents the charge of 
the Federal troops on the rebel works at Jonesbor- 
ough, and the capture of a portion ‘of the rebel 
army. This post was defended by Hanpex and 
Lez. Davis's Corps, the Fourteenth, was the main 


4 


AN, Whose recent victories ‘in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah have'given us a foretaste 
of the glorious prospect the country of 


of Irish parentage. 


He graduated 


at West Point in 1858; with the rank of Brevet Sec- 


pr Mx, Kuzemy,) form an entirely new plan 


} 


HARPER'S. WEEKLY. 
Wi; 
| force engaged in the attack. Generals an? 
— pera The two engravings on this page relate to Gen- 
| spondence or other details of an official character. 
the ranks of the Seventeenth New York Volunteers, ===: 
under Colonel Lansine. From Captain he was 
soon promoted to Major, and finally from Major to MAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN. 
Colonel. After the’term of the regiment expired | | = a = a's WE on our first page a portrait of General 
| he reorganized it, and was sent to the West. He ra oF. 
had been severely wounded, yet he entered upon | #-fS ce 
the new campaign under General with | 
all his original enthusiasm. When his regiment | A SHERIDAN was 
AN | in Ohio in 188) 
.. ond-Lieutenant, First Infantry. ~. two years’ 
was ordered. to the front, part service at Fort Duncan, Texas, 
the storming party which carried the enemy’s | «_. 2m i” surveys in California for the Pacifie Ra and 
works at Jonesborough. It was here, while lead- | -~Siay _ ‘was afterward one of the most | inent o . 
ing his command im « spirited onset, that he was ee O_o sia Og engaged in the adjustment of ties with the 
killed. Although only twenty-five years of age his OS Ga ee ——— Indians in that vicinity, March 14, 1861, he was 
rapid promotion indicated rare soldierly ability, —- : —— 7 — promoted to a Captaincy, and in the subsequent 
which would have doubtless met still higher awards Oe ee 3 year became commander of the Second Brigade of 
of honor had his life been spared. He has received, rs | the Cavalry Division of the Army of the Missis- 
however, thé highest award which the soldier ever sippi. After his victory over the rebel General 
asks, that of dying on the battle-field while fight- |. ‘ ‘Cuatmers before Corinth he was promoted to the 
ing for his country’s honor. grade of s Brigadier-General, and im Buxty’s ad- 
J vision of the Army of the Ohio. For distinguished 
service in the battle of Stone 
| ed a Major-General December 31, 1862. 
a view ty as the spectator stands on and energetic, yet skillful and cautious, he is one 
Whitehall Street, and the other of Whitehall Street of our three great generals who has never met with 
itself, which is the principal business thoroughfare defeat. With that rare instinct which never fails, 
ugust 24, 1864. -The Georgia is a screw steamer. | of the city. The view from Whitehall shows the Grant saw that General Pana SHeemban was 
Since it was employed as a belligerent vessel in the | Georgia Railroad Bank. Off to'the right is the the man most fit to be intrusted with the most im- 
destruction of American commerce it has been sold | Railroad Dépét; and Trout House is visible in the portant and critical part of his combinations xgainst 
to Mr. E. Bares, s ship-owner of Liverpool.. Mr. | distance. In the view of Whitehall Street itself the rebel capital, and appointed him toe 
having purchased the Middle Militaty’ 
ed by the Portuguese Gov- victories d by 
than. any series of opers- 
erteinly th: most impos- 
ATLANTA. pe —- ing got the Sixth Corps | 
Wz give on this page the was 
sketehes of ArLawra and — 
the Barriz or Jones- | 
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some points not more than two hundred yards apart. 
The slaughter is described to have been truly awful ; 
but the advantage rested now with Sarrma,y's ad- 


j 
¢ 


cent of was also a most wonderful suc- 
cess, “ stubborn columns of Ear.y's com- 
mand,” says the 7ribune correspondent, “were 
foreed to give way, and break before the fierce on- 
 slaaght which our cavalry made upon who, 


Tne continuation of this Serial Story is ‘un- 
avoidably postponed until this day fortnight. 


COLONEL CHARLEY’S WIFE. 


‘© Yes, they are a splendid pair! There's no dis- 
count on that. There ain’t a braver man in the 
Army of the Potomac than Colonel Charley; and 
as for ‘ Mother Jane,’ as the’boys call her (because 
vou see she’s [ie a mother to us although she’s only 
a chick in agé compared to some of us), she de- 
serves a fighting man for a husband, for she’s just 
the gamest woman that ever J see. Tell you what, 
if vou fellows bad seen what she done one day when 
she pulled a party of'us Forty-ninth boys out of the 
tightest place ever / was in (and that’s saying some- 


' thing, too), you’d take your oath that she’d ought 


to be a soldier’s wife.” 

Sergeant Blake was conveying a squad of new re- 
cruits for the Forty-ninth. They had got within 
the lines of the Army of the Potomac, and were 
making their last halt before joining the regiment 
at Falmouth. The Sergeant had just been gre2ted 
warmly by a noble-looking officer, who rode up while 
they were boiling their coffee, accompanied by a 
handsome woman with a pleasant brown face and 
short, thick, black eurls, which made a glossy fringe 
for a bewitching little jockey-hat, whose jaunty 
scarlet feather, held in place by a silver eagle, gave 
her a military air charmingly in keeping with the 
martial surroundings. The lady had also greeted 
the Sergeant with great cordiality, while the officer, 
whose shouldergstraps marked him as a Colonel, 
addressed a hearty ‘‘Glad to see you, my lads!” to 
the admiring squad. 

‘* Sergeant,” said one of the men, as the subjects 

of the former’s eulogy eantered off, the lady sitting 

her spirited bay mare with the greatest ease and 
*‘ would you mind telling us the story ?” 

Well, I don't care ifI do. Itil show you fel- 
lows what you may have to come to some day ycur- 
selves; and it’ll teach you the value of keeping a 


and gathered around him to hear his story. 

** Well, you see, Colonel Charley was only a Cap- 
tain then; that day’s work sewed a Major’s straps 
upon his shoulders. Little Williams (‘ Matches,’ 
‘the boys used to call him, because his legs looked 
like a couple o’ lucifers), who was appointed Major 
becaase he was first cousin or some to some- 
body that had tyfluence, although he didn’t know a 
ramrod from a cartridge-box when he joined, got a 
hint shortly after the citcumstance I am going to 
tell you about that he had better resign, and Captain 
Charley got the place, and then the Lieutenant-Col- 
one] took sick and resigned, and when poor Clark 
got bis finish at Chancellorsville Captain Charley 
got Colonel. But he was only a Captain then, 
eas I ye. 
~ **You see, the Captain had been ordered to take 
two companies of the old Forty-ninth and make a 
reconnoissance down the railgoad (I didn’t tell you 
that we wore guarding one of the Potomac fords) ; 
for it was said that a gang of Mosby’s men had been 
seen in the neighborhood, and it was-¢hought they 
were tr} to cut the road. We scouted for about 
six miles down without seeing a sign of a grayback, 
and had about.made up our minds it was a false 
alarm. About three o'clock in the afternoon we 


_ turned and started for camp. We had just halted 


to rest a bit at a spring that ran out of the side-hill, 


“where the railroad‘makes a deep cut throngh a long, . 
‘narrow ledge, when we heard half a dozefi shots in © 
our rear, followed by a loud yell, and then Gus 


us right away, as we expect-' 


They didn't charge 
sight, probably 


ed, but pulled up when they got in 
not knowing how strong we were. 
‘‘ Now in numbers they greatly overmatched us, 
for we had only about forty muskets all told. But 
we had much the best of them in our position; if 
out 


over. 
“ And let me: tell you, boys,” said the Sergeant, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, ‘‘that this trust 
in Providence that 

A soldier may get kind of 3 4 
from often Jooking death in the.eye and 
escaping; but you may be sure that few ment go in 
where the bullets fly, and the shells how! like 


rades, there are no truer prayers spoken.than those 


not see @ f the close-shut lips along the. 
lines of battle.” 
The Sergeant here paused to fill and light his 
pipe, while a solemn look fell apon tite rough faces 
around him, and more than one emphatic “ That’s 
so!” and **Thrue for you!” went up-from the vet- 
erans of the circle. 7 

‘* Well,” resumed the Sergeant, ‘‘as I was say- 
ing, Mosby’s men had a bad job before em; worse, 
a good deal, than they were aware of. It was a 
good ha!l!-hour before they undertook to disturb us, 
although a couple of the dirty critters did ride to- 
ward the mouth of the cut as if to reconnoitre ; but 
a shot or two sent them to the right-about in quick 
time. It was policy in us not to waste any pow- 
der, for we only had ten rounds apiece, so, although 
we might have picked off some of ‘em ‘as they stood, 


stood close the rebs couldn’t see the ditch. Then 
says the Cap, ‘Men, count from right to left, one, 
two, and so on.’ 


stood, ten men to stop three hundred. 

“Well, when they got within about three hun- 
dred yards of us they set up one of their devilish 
yells, and came on at hot jump. They thought 
they could stampede us; but we belonged to the 
Army of the Potomac,” said the Sergeant, with 
gleam of pride in his honest gray eye. . 


| killed. 


“We hoped this would put a finish to their op- 
erations; but it seems they were determined to 
have one more crack at us; and this time they 
showed us a trick that I never sav. before, although 
I’ve read of something like it in accounts of Injun 
‘cute dodge, and if it hadn't 


iF 

| 


detail. The. men had been formed froat, and 
the orders were to fire at the word, the front rank to 
' fire and kneel, the second rank the same, and so en. 


bit 


dominies tell about is 
humbug, as you'll find out when you get under fire. } 
reckless and devil-may-care 


blood-thirsty 
in the of a merciful God. I tell you, com- | it on. 


: 
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which go out from soldiers’ hearts, though you may i 


that man isn’t himself. - There is a kind 
_of intoxication in the smell of burnt 


e men in front of the ditch 
‘anid then them the 


cursing I never heard before t 
seemed to tndke the very air thiek and 


fore the whole pack was running like hounds. Our 


fellows gave three rousing cheers as they went off; 
and felt. good just then forany number of graybacks | 
send 


in“and ‘mare to ¢antip,for we were by this time 
about used up and“as as wolves. But he 
was wiser than we were. knew very well that 


hang onto us now for revenge. | 
marched out of that cut we were doomed; ou only 


safety was in that gully, and we miust by all means | 


if 
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many 
jump to do it, .. Youll read a good deal in the news- 
papers about “géllant-actions’ and ‘daring deeds’ 
of individuals; bat L..tell you, boys—and it’s no 
disgrace in an old soldiér like me to own it—life is 
just as precious i: @.soldicr as to any man, and he 
is no more eager té expose himself in cool blood to 
the danger of death than if he .ad1ever smelt. gun- 
would talk about as long as you live; but im a fight 


slim, good-looking chap, who had never been cen- 
sidered of much account in the regiment. The 
truth was that the boys suspected that he- * 

genteel to be a soldier. 
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round or two, andi then the ca 


| him fall, the ball breaking his left arm badly; but 


the plucky chap had kept right on, although he 
-fainted dead away the minute he had given Cap- 
tain Charley’s message to the Colonel. And when 
they ‘came to dress his arm they found that they had 
& t0oman on their hands!” 

“Sho!” “You don’t say so!” ‘‘Holy Mether!” 
“Soh!” ‘Bully gal!” A chorus of ejaculations 
of astonishment arose from the many-blooded group 
as the Sergeant came to this dénouement. 

** Yes, a woman; and, what's more, dead in love 
with,Gaptain Charley. Yousgee I heard the restiof 
the story from Jake Downing, who was nursing in 
the hospital at the time. It seems that when she 
- came to, and saw she was found out, she cried fit to 
break any one’s heart, and them not to e - 
pose her, and, above all, not to tell Captain Hem- 
ing. They comforted the poor thing as well jas 
they | and promised to keep her secret for,her. 
Before we got in she was delirious from pain 
and excitement. . It was while she was out.of her 
head this way that they found out that she thought 
so much of the Captain. When he came in the 
surgeon thought best under all the circumstances to 
give him a hint of how matters stood, and he had 
the girl taken to a private house in the neighbor- 
hood, and nursed until she got well. It came eut 
that she was the daughter of a farmer in Erie Coun- 
ty, New York, and had a step-mother who. was a 
perfect she-devil. Jane—for that was her name— 
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in the. t-who hasn't got some friend.’ The | 
poor little fellow looked as if he was going to ery, 
and some of ws felt like crying too. - 


it 
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of battle in ne face of an enemy prepared | Lynch, one of our fellows who had lagged a little Cones Pe “* Well, Mark,” said Captain Charley, ‘go yor 
and in line. At first thie to Kiting the, of as | shall; but you mustn't say you haven't got iny 

| rest with Earcy, fierce camnonade ‘broke | if the Gus sung ont ab he | to fallback, the ranks opening to let them-pags te | friends. A brave boy like you will make friends 
SHERIDAN's first line, and threatened to disturb his | came up, ‘ out boys, Mosby is after us full | the rear:. ‘They all came off safe ‘bat-ond, Reuben wey OPthis safe you 

second. Bat this-state of as soon | chisel!’ Banks, ‘who was shot-teed by the rebel Captain. never want 6 friend long as Charley 
as the Federal artillery got in position. The line “‘ We had barely time to obey Captain Charley's , Well, of course as soon as-our fellows jumped back ing 
of battle was re-formed, and.the conflict opened in | order to fix bayonets and form when the first of the | the rebs: caw the Giteb,. and :the foremost of ‘em ‘There whs s tree growing out 6f the side of the 3 
terrible earnest. ‘The two opposing armies were at | ragamuffins hove in sight around the curve. There Bat those in the shove 
were about three hundred of ’em in all; and mean, {| rear came on, and in a second:the cut was | the top of the , Captain Cliarley gave Mark a 

q few directions; and panded him his teyolver, andj 

| told him to be off as quick as he could. We-ail of 

: | | us stared to see Mark, as the Captain out his 

was our. chance, and the way we pelted ‘em band to, it, and prose it te Lic 

strife and the of the armies ; cold lee. was a caution. "Twasn’t five minutes be- heart, aud Kite ft, turning as red at the same time 

: then followed the charge, led by such soldiers as as a ripe sttawberry. Then the little fellow ran to 

. Mererrr and Cusrer and Torserr, upon the ene- the tree, climbed it like a monkey, and jumped off 

my’s right. This decided the fortunes of the day. on tothe bask: ‘Captain Charley, after’ couple 

The movement was in accordance with SuerrD@'s | a stronger place to make a stiff fight. Captain | - _ | of min 

laid and besides the most magnifi- | Charley saw this at a glance. - It was, of course, ““ We. now thongbt, most of us, that we had | shinned 

pr being mount- | whipped them off for good and all, and wondered 

} in a minute. But | why Captain Charley didn't cive us the order to fall 

i we could the cut easy enough. 

for the track—and as luck would have it there was 

> missioned. officers, with nine battle-flags and two | about fifteen feetover. It was easy enough to cross down. No, he only tripped, or fell on purpose. 
: gons.” Thos was fought and won the battle of | it on the trussels, but it was a stumper for a horse. He's 1p -and-eff agai ie Ute Legs is coming 
; Winchester, September 19, 1864. Our rear was open, but we knew well enough that | cover that. with our pieces. _ Hat wheels and gives 
' they couldn't get at us there without dismounting | . “‘ Bat it was certain that something must be done “Of his revolver; another. By 

and very quickly. Our camp was only three miles fled him ! 

RE PETERSBURG. ledge they were on was a wall almost. it », thank : other two 

: Dae? was an ugly trap, after all; for if they couldn't get |. stopped. The Captain now 

General Grant's campaign. The great Cattle Raid | there until nie would be pretty easy for them | a yell.of delight, which was an- 

: made by the rebel cavalry under General Hamrrox to swarm up the bank and pop us over from the top, pred rignt heartily by us fellows below, for we 

on the 16th of September, though notin itsélfof great | white we couldn't wet oe gece of all, But said it that Mark had got off safe. 

importance, was yet, it must. be. confessed, a very r’em, (wo grayoseks didn’t chase him any further, 
About 2500 minds to trust in Providence, and to charge them soon. returned to their command carrying the 
for the army north of the James especially, and **Well the stuck to us as they 
weére captored at ‘Harrison’s Landing, The attack ow. ive © dock. By sev | eb lode of 

wan very bold, and in such foree that our guarde out Sits ‘would be 

| could make no efficient resistance. A force was im- | . up and taken the rascals in the rear. There was a 

| mediately dispatched under GreoG to pursue the  valry skedaddied in 

saucy “‘rebs,” but did not succeed in overtaking every direction, Several.were killed and wound- 
them. The other sketch represents the two armies | prisoners.” We got back 
ae before Petersburg engaged in am artillery duel at | to camp in high spirits about eight o'clock. 

midnight. | “ And now, boys, Lcometo the most curious part 

; — eee of the story. As soomas we got in Captain Charley 

y Manto attempt, was told that Mark wag in the hospital badly wound- 

QUITE ALONE. test Hs hed redlfy tea hit heen the Captain 
| 
ee lets anil to race with some of thoes Fascais yonder: | 
’ afoot though, for they can’t ride up yon bank, and 
) it'll be a pretty long start. If he gets off safe this 
. command is saved, and if I can get him made a 
. lieutenant I pledge my word to do it! 
j “* Now, boys, there were just as brave fellows in 

that party as ever bit a cartridge, and yét for a 

minute there wasn't a foot budged. ~ -I tell you 

what, it’s one thing to face death in company with 

other good men—the touch of the elbow is a wonder- 

ful thing to brace a man’s heart—bat when you are 
| asked to cut loose-ffom your comrades and make a 
: | target of yourself for vou don’t know how many 
we just held our fire and kept our eyes peeled. _ 
‘* By-and-by we could see that they were getting 
ready for a charge; so it was certain they didn’t 
know any thing of the gully in the road, as it would 
have be2n madness to have charged with that in 
front of °em. They came ou first at a slov trot in 
single file, which was the best they could do, om ac- 
count of the narrow track. Captain Charléy had, 
before this, pickdll out ten of his best shots, boys 
| that could take the spark out of a squirrel’s eye at 
| a hundred yards. This detail he now moved to the 
: and a brother, a little younger than herself, led the 
life of niggers: Finally, the boy ran away, enlist- 
: : over a man‘in the mere handling and sighting of | ed, and was shot at Pea Ridge. The girl then.had 
that cold, hard, bright thing that can kil/—that carry | nobody left to care for, but she-stood her step-mo- 
; ‘Now when these fellows yonder get on the curve | men on to do great things in spite almost of them- | ther’s bad treatment as long as she could, until one 
they will be out of line, and I want every one of | selves, night the old termagant beat her like a dog for 
you to cover his man. Number one take the first, “But I must get on with my story. As I was | what she called her ‘impudence,’ and actually shut 
number two the second, and so on; and when I give | a saying, at first not a man budged; but just as | her up in an outhouse, and kept her there all night. 
‘ the word pelt the scoundrels.’ So there our fellows | we all began to feel so cruelly ashamed of ourselves The next night Jane dressed herself in-a suit of her 
it that, I think, in another minute we should have | brother’s clothes, cut off her hair, and slipping out 
been ready to fight for the honor of going, out steps | of the house, ran away. How she got into the 
: a young fellow belonging to Company H, and said | Forty-ninth I never heard, but I know she did serve 
j he was ready to go. with us two years, and we never suspected her. 
stiff upper lip when you are hard pushed.” And, as ** This lad was called Mark Wilson. He was a Captain Charley 
the Sergeant took up an easy position against the taken a fancy to 

: trunk of a huge pine-tree, the men lit their pipes | | saw him a bit ago— 

‘* As soon as they got well strung out around the ss SS her 

. curve Captain Charley sung out, ‘ Fire!’ and those natural self, a right pretty girl, and a good girl, too, 

: ten pieces cracked pretty much together, and, as 

; I’m a living sinner, six of the Johnnies were tum- 

bled off their horses dead, and two more were badly 

hurt. That charge was done for. They brought 

: up all standing, and were in a panic in no time, 

: “ turning tail without stopping to pick up their 

. ee about him was that he was some rich man’s son 

; been for the ditch in front of us it would have fetch- | who had run away from home, and was too proud 

ed us, sure pop. a ee ee to let his folks know where he was. 

| as they did before, but, just as-they got fairly on “Well, when Mark stepped I at | and danghters, and our Jane was just as much of 4 

down went | to go; . but, to every body’s ise, Mark wouldn't | ‘* That was the Colonel and his wife you stw 4 

hin body be- | back dows.» that, bit got a nice Alexan- 
| pretty well cov- | volunteer, it was his right to go: The Cap says to 
The thing was | him: Mark, you're a boy, 
66 thane to grie and T suppose I am the one 
| . Falfin; 
March!” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
New Songs, 
By Charles Carroll Sawyer, 
Author of # Who wilt care for Mother now! &e. 


“Swinging in the Lane.” « 


The melody of this song is cheerful and pleasing, and 
days. but recently issued, it has already achieved 
a tri suecess. Words and Music, 35 cents, 


Sawyer’s thrilling Campaign Song for the 
Soldiers and their Friends, 


“When the Boys Come Home.” 


This is elaimed.'te be one of the best Patriotic Songs 
ever written, and never fails to elicit the enthusiastic ap- 


plause of all parties throughout the country. Words and. | 


Music, 30 cents. 


Also, “the platutive sind pathetic song by this 
young and talented Poet'*— 


“Mother Would Comfort Me,” 


which already bids fair to become as great a favorite in }| 


the Army and elsewhere as the Author's celebrated song, 
‘“\ Who will care for Mother now f” which has long been 
a household word in every camp and at every fireside 


throughout the land—having in less than one year at- | 


tained the sale of over a 
Corres. Words and Music, 80 cents. 


The and all other and music published in 


songs 
will be mailed free 
of the price. Address SAWYER & —— 
Pub ers, 59 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyo, N 


GLASS LETTERS. & SIGNS} 


Gilded Dodi-Platea, Show Cards, &e. Merchanta, Pai 
and. send for circular. 107 Fulton St., N. 


Old Eyes Made N ow, 


et how to speedily 
ve up spectacl wi of of doctor or me 


E. B. FOOTE, M.D., 
1130 Broadway, New York. 


GoMETHING TO DO— “PLEASANT AND PROF- 


[TABLE."—Good 
its, Agents wanted, 
answer, FOWLER & WELLS, hoy way, N 


force them to grow heavily in 
est face) without stain or injary to the skin. Price $1— 
address, on pt of an or- 

RAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


PLAYING CARDS! 
Playing Cards. 
Playing Oards. 


BEST THING OUT. 
Finest Card Ever Issued! 


Of new and ~ «gant and are the same in all 
ticulars as 
ing ther sight you see 


 seantifal Pictures. 
sad three red stamps for sample pack. $144 


T. abun, 60 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Sportsmen, Tourists. and Army and 
Officers. 


glasses, will show 


“pectacies of the greatest 
transparent power to strength- 
en and improve the ro 
without the distressing of frequent c 


logues sent b 
lists—Optician, Broadway, New 


Greatest Thing of the Times. 


Send for one of EB. J. 


Sent, poet-paidy on receipt of 


Union troops, should be sent 


‘WHISKERS.  9$1.| 


I warrant 
to force a, hea 

in five weeks, or upon bald heads in eight weeks, 

stain or injury to skin. 
money 


refunded. Descriptive circuiars mailed 
dress L. SANFORD, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


iTS, Troy, N. ¥. 


the Brazilian Hair Curler. 


SHULTS’ CURLIQUE. ror 
Price 50 cents. 


ringlets or heavy massive carl ~ 


Address 
CHASE, Goboes, N. 


Kalliston. 


To Rerar the bloom and freshness of beauty unim- 
paired toa much later period than is generally the case, 
ladies should nse Burnett's Kalliston. 


The Use of Brandreth’s 


Vegetable Universal 
PILLS 


Tends to the cure of all diseases, because time has proved 


them the natural medicine of man. They remove only | 


corrupt humors, which eause pain and bodily distress ot 
every kind. It is thus they purify the blood, and cure 
disease. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at-26. cents per box, 


enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my | 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See | 


upon. it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 
For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


design, par- 
ws tyle cards, with the exception that by hold- | six cents. 


At Baltimore, Washington, and all 
by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS. 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates, 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


tribution, 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 899 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Attention Company! 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) | 


GOLD 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manafacturer of 
BARD & WILSON'’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. No. 22 Maiden Lane; 
¥. XY. Gold Pens Repaired changed. 


LINCOLN, his Phrenology, and 
How. Mn. Faasenpenx, and the 


Puysiognomy, with portraits of the Horse, Lion, 

Wolf, Sheep, Eagle, etc.; Michael Angelo ; Our 

and Jaws, with “Signs of its 

cause and cure, In Prison; A Jewish Wedding. Tux 

AFrtoan, compated with other races. Gulf Stream, 

& new . Language: ; Plante without Seeds. 

Men—To ; The of Adam 

and Eve; Eternal Punishment: Unbelief; and-Spir- 

“ina, No, OUEN 

and have it. 


LLUSTRATED.. Newsmen 
for 0 coun Mare BOWLER Wi 
Broadway, 


“The West Indian Hair 


Curler,” 


Wsfranted. to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 

dress WAUD GILBERT LYON, 
Box 5861, New York Post-Office. 


for 
tr by WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, ¥. 


family want, and should not Aa pea Sample and 
$100). Address 8. T. 85 Nassan St., N. 


CAMPAIGN MEDALS, 


Cara 
BADGES, and BREAST-PINS io great variety. Card 


logues. F. P, WHITIN Fulton St., New York. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


iv 


Bailey & Eaton’s 
PARAFFINE GUN 


Dr. Golden O’Dor. 


Has information never 
Sent free, in a sealed envelope for eee = 
Address Box 4652, Now York Post-Office. 


STONINGTON STEAMBOAT LINE, 
VIA GROTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


AVOIDING POINT J UDITH.” 
The magnificent Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On TUBSDAYS, THURSDAYS, amp SATURDAYS. 
The elegant Steamer 
PLYMOUT= ROCK, 

On anp FRIDAYS, 
5 O'CLOCK P. 

18 North River of 

acknowledged by ali experienced 


te-rooms maybe at Harnden 
Express No. 65 Broadway, and at No, 115 West 8t., 
New York, and at No. 76 W St., Boston. 

M. R. SIMONS, Agent, | 
Merchants’ Navigation and Transportation Co. 


EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and De- 
ASHTONS. awn 


the most complete ver 
Now ready. Bingle copian 90 $8, with 
valuable premium, No. 89 Do not 


— 


made, sait the popular 


Sent free of 
DITSON & CO., 


Beautiful False and . Send 
stamp for cireulars. Address C. W. Philo, 


An infaliitle and all 
Uterine complaints of 


VEGETASLE 
The best Pill in-the world for famil use, and for all Bil- 
ious and Liver complaints. Price cents box. 
Address all orders to .B 


J. FP. BRIDGE, M.D, - 
Resident GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 


DR. B. OC. PERRY, 
DERMA: 


49 Bond Street, New York, 
Formerty of 29 Winter Street, Boston, treats 
Lose of Hair, and Premature 
ALso, removes Moth Freckles, and other Dis. 
~olorations from the face, without injury to the taxture or 
skin, Consultations free. 


Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Every 
50 
the quality dered. Large de 
OWARD BELT WO., 486 Broadway, New Yor. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


order that our books be 
errors annoy and Subecribers. 
TERMS. 
“One Copy for one Year 2, 


An $600 of Copies for 


‘HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
veo.) 
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J Concentrated 
J. H. Winslow & Co, | Talbots | PLAYING CARDS. 
THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY Ever orrerrp | PLN LEE CIDER, The American Card Company’s 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELR 
LOW PRE. is a PREVENTIVE of SICKNESS.—The noe that New Union Playing Cards, 
Dr. Talbot has had for the last Twenty-five yeats con- National Emblems —. 
Latest and Best. WA CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
PENS, B LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS tirely new tothe public. One quar 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC. person one year, This ia rather a t 
nevertheless it will save millions 
Worth $500,000, ater ney tre dott 
J sick to pay ten or dc 
To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to | ®D4 as much more for the loss ¢ | 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are | lence of being sick? To prevens , 
to get. Send 2% cents for a Certificate, which will inform | Add one teaspoonful of Medicate | 
annicannien you what can have for $1, and at the same time tumbler 
our Cirealar containing full list and particulary; also rise in ¢ 
Town in the Country. | 
J. H. WINSLOW & Dr.‘ 
THE PATENT SELF-FPASTENING , | sxtite preventive to sickness 
(Pat. Aug. 90, 60 will be ready next week in quantities to 
suit. Circulars and samples for the trade mow ready, and Price + bottle that 
ERNST, 63 Bowery, New York. B. FT. BABE | 
“by mail. M.A. JAGGERS, Calnoun’ TL 
| Thousands. The Golden O’Dor will force a full set of | them togrow on the smoothest us) Price a 
. | iskers or Moustaches in five weeks. and no Humbug! | package, sent by mail, Address Dr. Franklin, Calhoun, I 
| om Bald Heads in six weeks Ga" Warranted 
en Sent by mail, sealed and post- FIELD, NAVY, tig ee 
Drawer, 6808. eorner of Fuiten aleo every 
LADIES’ LETTER. es at wholesale and retail. Send 
sight stamp for circular. 
MANGLES. 
elope for | 
ew York. J. G. WEST, 
Nos. 4 and 10 Liberty Place. | 
‘ Established 1834. 
The Great Inside Route for a 
a Portable Printing Offices. “ei For particulars inclose stamp for Circular. 
Hos pitals, Merchants, Howard's “Improved” 
ex 3 
Ann S8t., N. Y on Sumptuous suppers and 
and 85 Lincoln St., Boston. ittously marked features of the 
ALL ARTICLES SOLDIERS 
can get the best and cheap- 
Medals, Lithographic ta of Gen. McClellan, Lincoin, 
to N. ¥. 
, Portability combined with One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Table Dis- Interesting Stories, - ’ 
ions, ana numerous full-size Patterns, Sold every where. HARPER’S 
= j ‘ets? an 
Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet FOR OCTOBER, 1964. 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches | adel 
OREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and Mme. Important to Subscribers. 
it. not as reprosentod, by informing me of the fect, | Manson or Fastions.—Every | the MAGAZINE and WHERLY wf 
oF cam have ag rid ther, milliner, and dressmaker should see this elegant and find upon the wrapper of each Number a Statement 
d d, to a on receipt of the money. Account. The figures on the 
| | Mane Splnd Rall snd numerom | the with which the 
tterns. IR on our : 
Bourzecis & Co.'s Prize Jewelry PO whether Wo has 
Dealers in Jewelry, Shults’ Onguent,. warranted to produce s full se¢ In this Head all the newty-dis- | ore with 
Pp vic-wl Organ on one 
| and Moral--on the othar. Price, | [pts that's should te 
| for the largest size, $1 50; smaller, 75 cents.. If sent by | weeks BEFORE the expirat f the former § ) 
: express 25 cents must be added for packing-box. For sale 
FO & WE 889 way, New York. 
$150 PER MONTH $150 | vil bom 
them to grow on the smoothes theeia 91 days. Satisfaction 
of ven or money refunded. 
| for $1, by mail. PRANK JAGGERS, 
| and Haxrer’s together, 
| Send to Head-Quarters for in every respect, and correct 'Pime- Keeper. Only $16 00. 
| . A new Patent. Heavy Solid Silver and Glass Combina- 
| pia, Ruby Magic Spring. War 
80 VARIETIES, ELEGANT DESIGNS, NOW READY. Kooper. For $38 citer Kind of 
arh cased. ‘This is something really darabie. @h Batra Copy allowed for ¢ eal 
Campaign Pine A Heavy Said Patent - Lever 00 Caplan for 
Watch, with Jeweled Actions and Faney Briiges, Serew | $00.00,” Puymant in 
Embracing all the candidates. Also Campaign Envel- } Balanes, with» For | 10 Doliet 
<Books, Campaign Text-Books,_&c.’| fully eet in’ the outside 
opes, Campaign Song-Books, id. KELLEY. & 3 side, and One Dollar and Cents 
BW, HITCHOOCK, Campaign |" Na. 200 York | 
on. 
Ouarters, 14 Chambers Street, N. X. Send stamp for Cireular. - HARPER & BROTHERS, 


